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THE FIRST GRADE SHOWED HOW TO FURNISH A HOUSE BY HAND 


An Art Exhibit All Their Own 


By E Post 


{; public schools? Is it to entertain or to 
q instruct? Are we to exploit the work of the 
_talented minority in art classes or shall we 
*~} give a fair representation of the activities of 
the majority, thus emphasizing effort rather than 
results? Should the exhibit be limited to painting 
and drawing or show the 
inter-relation of art and 
other school subjects? We 
were deeply concerned with 
these questions. 

We had been holding no 
annual art exhibit for we 
were opposed to the tradi- 
tional custom of mounting 


tion School, 
College, 
keeping 


For some time it was the feeling of the teachers 
and supervisors in the Elementary Demonstra- 
Northeast Missouri State 
that the annual art exhibit 
up with modern trends in education. 
There was too little opportunity for self-activity 
and democratic participation on the part of 


LONG 


of adults. The whole affair was too often artificial, 
even to the point of dishonesty in some instances. 
The faculty of our Demonstration School realized 
that we owed our patrons and the Teachers College 
students who were studying elementary education 
some form of art exhibit near the close of the school 
year when we might say to them, ‘“‘Come, see what 
we have been doing during 
the entire year, not what 
we have prepared for exhibit 
purposes only.’’ Ours is 
more or less of an activity 
school. Since we _ believe 
that children should create 
and participate, this educa- 


Teachers 
was not 


tional premise should be 

the pupils. 
the work of a few talented reflected in our. annual 
This account of solving a common problem is 
children, filling the school ; ; exhibit. As the result of 
; contributed by the Supervisor of Art of the tale ; 
rooms and halls with the . ; our thinking we inaugu- 
Demonstration School. 
mounts and inviting the rated what we termed, “A 
public to see them. We 


had visited too many such exhibitions and had seen 
stilted, lifeless drawings and paintings, very good in 
technic, perhaps, but featuring the work of a small 
percentage of the children. Many of the pictures 
had been touched up by the teacher or art supervisor 
in order to make them look as finished as possible. 
Since the work was frequently judged by adult 
standards, the teachers felt that they had to exhibit 
art work that looked as nearly as possible like that 


Demonstration Exhibit.”’ 
The first time we held such an exhibit, 


it was 
somewhat of an experiment. We were demonstrating 
a theory as well as art work. We did not know 


whether the idea would appeal to the public or not. 
Although we had great faith in our children, we 
were placing responsibility upon them in a new 
situation and we could not foretell just how they 
would react. Before the evening was over, we had 
no qualms about our theory working out well, and 


y AAGh| HAT is the purpose of the art exhibit in the 
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THE PROCESS OF BLOCK PRINTING WAS SHOWN BY THE THIRD GRADE 


it is now an established part of our regular year’s 
work. 

Each year a special invitation is sent to the patrons 
of the school, not only telling them of the exhibit 
but explaining something of the point of view of the 
school. Among other statements included in the 
letter sent out by the Director of the Elementary 
Demonstration School announcing the recent exhibit 
were these, ‘“‘In observing our exhibit we wish to call 
especially to your attention things that are in harmony 
with our educational point of view at Greenwood: 


“1. You will note that there is a democracy in 
the various exhibits and in the conduct of the exhibit. 
Every pupil has some of his work on display and 
every pupil plays a part in conducting the exhibit. 

“2. Every item exhibited shows creative effort. 
There is no attempt to 
display perfect produc- 
tions according to adult 
standards. It may be 
pointed out that obtain- 
ing this creative effort in 
children’s art requires a 
technic of teaching far in 
advance of that neces- 
sary to teach children to 
draw by pattern or to 
copy.” 

The organization of 
the demonstration exhibit 
can probably best be 
illustrated by describing 
the plan and procedure of 
last year's exhibit. 
Guides, identified by offi- 
cial badges, were sta- 
tioned in the halls and 
classrooms to conduct 


the visitors through the 
rooms. The guides in 
each room were the chil- 
dren from that grade. 
For example, in the first 
grade, visitors found six- 
and seven-year-old chil- 
dren ready to show and 
explain to the 
mounted pictures, sand 
tables or other work of 
that type. In order to 
give more children duties 
and to keep them from 
getting too tired, guides 
and demonstrators 
worked in two shifts. 
Each demonstration was 
repeated many times dur- 
ing the evening. 

Pictures made through- 
out the year had been mounted and hung as in the 
usual type of school exhibit. Sand-table representa- 
tions, that had given particular pleasure or profit when 
they were made, were reassembled. Five to seven 
demonstrations were arranged in each grade. All 
rooms were decorated with bowls and baskets of 
flowers contributed by the children. 


During the year the first-grade children had made a 
dining-room suite from orange crates. At the exhibit 
two boys demonstrated the making of chairs and 
before the evening was over two chairs were entirely 
completed. Near the doll dresses this grade had 
made was another group of children demonstrating 
the steps they had taken previously in making the 
wardrobe for their doll, ‘‘Patricia.’’ For the 
enlightenment of the guests the children cut new 


FOURTH-GRADE CHILDREN DEMONSTRATED THE MODELING OF PUPPET 
HEADS FROM CLAY 
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OUR SIXTH-GRADE MURAL ARTISTS ATTRACTED INTERESTED ATTENTION 


patterns, pinned them to cloth, cut the cloth and 
sewed the seams. Other demonstrations being car- 
ried on in various parts of that room showed pic- 
tures being painted at the easel, illustrations being 
made in free-hand paper cutting, and animal crackers 
being iced and placed in decorated boxes just as 
had been prepared for ‘‘give-away”’ gifts at Christ- 
mas time. 

In the second grade also, in addition to the mounted 
work, there were demonstrations in progress and 
special exhibits being explained. Among them were 
a sand table, showing Lincoln’s early home, children 
making large crayon illustrations of stories, and 
tie-dye work being done as a problem in color mixing. 
In one corner of the room were a large tepee that 
had been made earlier in the year, original pottery 
designs, Indian pottery, and blanket, moccasin and 
headband designs. Children in Indian costume sat 
in front of the tepee demonstrating the making of 
pottery by the coil method. Costumes and scenery 
for ‘‘Hansel and Gretel,’’ designed and executed by 
the children and used in an assembly program, were 
on display, together with the preliminary drawings 
that had been made by the children at the beginning 
of the project. 

One of the most interesting rooms showed children 
printing the title on the school magazine. Once a 
term each grade publishes a magazine, ‘‘The Quarterly 
Record,’ a block-print design and the title on the 
front. The third grade demonstrated the process 
of block printing the titles, much to the enjoyment 
of the guests. This same grade had sketched trees 
around the school ground at various times of the 
year and at the exhibit they demonstrated the draw- 
ing of trees with crayons. 

For an assembly program, at one time the fourth 
grade had given a puppet show of a story they had 


read, using clay puppets they had modeled. This 
grade demonstrated the modeling of the puppet 
heads from clay and at the same time a continuous 
performance of the show was given. Another practi- 
cal demonstration: given by the fourth grade was the 
planning and making of lettering for a poster, showing 
all the necessary steps. 

The fifth-grade children had enjoyed sketching 
and painting members of their class in costume and 
putting in imaginary backgrounds. It was not 
surprising, then, that those children asked to have 
life work a part of their exhibit program. The 
fifth grade also did block printing on Quarterly 
Records, using a design appropriate to the season. 

The demonstration that attracted the most atten- 
tion in the sixth grade was the one in which children 
were painting on a mural, twenty-five feet long. 
This mural was one of a set of historical subjects 
that was to be used in decorating the downstair halls. 
Three of the sections had already been completed 
and were in the places in the halls where they are 
to remain permanently. 

We feel sure that our results justify our point of 
view and the effort we are making with our demon- 
stration exhibit because: 


1. Unusual opportunity is given for oral expression. 
2. An ideal life situation is provided for develop- 


ing qualities of leadership, self-control and co-opera- 
tion. 


3. Practically every pupil is participating in 
one way or another and taking almost full responsi- 
bility for making the evening a success. 
are scarcely in evidence at all. 


The teachers 


4. Parents realize the informational value of 
such an exhibit and say to us, “I did not know that 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Real Life Teaching 


in the Country School 


By Frank J. Lowtn, Principal, Rock County Rural Normal School, Wisconsin 


ET us consider a few of the usual subjects of 
8} the country school curriculum. And, first, 
| we will ask ourselves, what of arithmetic? 
§} Anyone who examines a series of modern 
“J arithmetics will see readily enough that 
enormous advances in the selection of materials 
and procedures have been made in the past couple 
of decades. Our teaching of number facts and 
relations, and of the solution of practical problems, is 
distinctly a better piece of work than even ten years 
ago. We are vitalizing the learning of number by 
offering real life situations in which boys and girls 
are attaining a working 


knowledge of arithmetic. 
Not only are we teaching the facts of arithmetic 
but we are developing skills and abilities which will 
actually function in solving genuine life problems. 
Pupils are acquiring attitudes toward the earning, 
spending, and saving of money which will be of 
value to them all of their lives. 

The informational aspect of the subject has been 
greatly improved. When certain normal students 
were asked to set down a list of life situations in 


Mr. Lowth is doing a finely con- 
structive piece of work in putting 
reality into the country child’s 
education. He is training teachers 
in the same progressive methods 
that are used in our more fortunate 
schools, and through visits and 
helpful suggestions is improving 
existing rural school conditions 
in his state. 

His paper ‘‘Vitalized Learning 
in the Country School,” which we 
published in the October issue, 
attracted .much favorable atten- 
tion. In the present article Mr. 
Lowth outlines curriculum activi- 
ties that carry the country school 
into the child’s daily life. 


number the following activities were found as a 
part of the total contribution: counting various 
objects; keeping scores in playing games; keeping 
height and weight records; keeping attendance 
records; keeping personal expense accounts; keeping 
a farm record book; playing store; measuring 
grains and seeds; weighing fruits and vegetables; 
looking up telephone and street numbers; organizing 
and operating a school bank; buying hot-lunch sup- 
plies; keeping a record of all lunch finances; acting 
as treasurer of some club or society; using toy 
money; making out real grocery bills; planning and 
laying out a garden; finding children’s ages in years, 
months and days; computing local taxes; learning 
to tell time; estimating distances and quantities. 
This list is far from exhaustive, but it is undoubtedly 
suggestive. If country teachers will secure some of 
the up-to-date texts, particularly the attractive new 
primers, they will find many helps in making number 
work interesting, vital and effective. 

It is clear that in subjects like agriculture and 
nature study there are unusual possibilities for real 
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learning in the country school through actual experi- 
ences. Many excellent books are available on these 
related subjects, books beautifully and effectively 
illustrated and often with explicit directions for proj- 
ect activities. Even in the smallest and most 
unpromising of country schools the young teacher 
can do much to make this work real and valuable. 
In order to give a few definite suggestions of inter- 
esting activities the following are mentioned: field 
trips to study silos, selection of seed corn, trees, 
birds, dairy cattle, creameries; 4-H club activities; 
making various collections, as of soils, rocks, barks, 
kinds of lumber, shells, seeds and leaves; having 
talks by county agent, by farmers successful in some 
one or more line, by persons who know birds, trees 
and flowers; making survey maps of the district; 
learning to use the Babcock Test; learning to test 
seed corn; learning to cull chickens; learning to 
judge dairy cattle; excursions under direction of 
county agent; sowing of various seeds and observing 
their growth and development; having an experi- 
mental school garden; having a home garden; keep- 
ing track of the milk production of a single cow; 
collecting and identifying weeds; making various 
booklets on weeds, flowers, trees and birds; planning 
and carrying out a suitable observance of Arbor and 
Bird days; observing and reporting on birds, kinds 
of trees, growth of crops, animals and the like; using a 
home credit system; attending county or state fair 
and reporting orally and in writing; learning about 
construction of farm buildings by actual observance; 
keeping accounts of club activities; keeping a farm 
account and record book. 

This is, of course, merely a suggestive list of activi- 
ties. I am acquainted with country teachers who 
have done much to make such work of unquestioned 
value to boys and girls. In my home county I 
know of the co-operation of the country teacher with 
the county agricultural agent, the county secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A., the Farm Bureau secretary, the 
county superintendent and others, in organizing 
calf, pig, corn, potato, and other 
clubs. It is evident that here 
we have a happy combination 
of individual and social learning 
in a natural setting, with dis- 
tinct purpose and motivation. 
The benefits have been of the 
highest order in the develop- 
ment of the characters of boys 
and girls, as well as in acquiring 
useful and usable knowledge. 

The main objective of the 
social studies is to develop a 
social consciousness and to incul- 
cate so far as possible the per- 
sonal qualities of good citizen- 
ship. The possibilities of vital- 
ized learnings in this field are 


A HOUSEKEEPING CORNER FOR THE FIRST AND SECOND GRADE 


practically unlimited, as the centers of interest are 
almost without number. In one course of study the 
home, the farm and the city are used as working 
centers in the first and second grades; Indian life, 
pioneer life, child life in foreign lands, and transporta- 
tion and communication for the third and fourth 
grades; selected American biography and American 
beginnings in Europe for the fifth and sixth grades. 
In the seventh and eighth-grade class the subject- 
matter for the seventh year is American history and 
for the eighth community civics and citizenship. 
In the four upper grades, particularly the two upper, 
textbooks are in the hands of the pupils, and creative 
learning is possible through discussions, debates, the 
school society; the use of charts, maps, globes, 
graphs; the daily reading and reporting of current 
events; the constant use of reference books; the use 
of civics and history work books for individual study; 
occasional field trips; the making of illustrated book- 
lets; the use of individual desk maps and other 
activities too numerous to mention. 

In the lower grades, among the possibilities in 
learning activities are the following: 
doll corner; 


equipping a 
playing in doll corner; making paper 
and rag dolls; drawing and painting houses; draw- 
ing pictures of mother and father at work; making a 
book of pictures of houses; keeping pets; holiday 
parties; gardening; housekeeping duties; making 
booklet showing mother’s work; building with blocks; 
drawing and painting houses; drawing and painting 
boats, trains, wagons, tools; impersonating driver 
and conductor; making boats, automobiles and 
trucks of wood and boxes; making transportation 
chart; dressing dolls; 


making costumes; sewing 


and weaving; making dust cloths and other equip- 
making Indian tents, log houses 
and the like; using the sand table; making an exhibit 
showing how people live in other countries; crayon, 
poster and booklet work; 
dramatization; 
exhibits. 


ment for school; 


use of poems, pictures, 
bulletin-board posters and various 
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In securing some adequate conception of the learn- 
ings or accomplishments which children secure from 
the social studies we need to keep in mind three 
fields of development. It is now well understood 
that children must get much more than mere knowl- 
edge or information; they must also develop habits, 
skills and abilities; and, above all, attain to those 
interests, attitudes, and appreciations which will 
serve to motivate lifelong growth and accomplish- 
ment in all that makes for good citizenship. To 
illustrate this threefold personal attainment, the 
following standards of accomplishment for com- 
pletion of the fifth and sixth grades in Wisconsin 
elementary schools are taken from the 1929 revision of 
the course of study: 


A. Each child shduld show growth in such apprecia- 
tions and attitudes as: 


An appreciation of our heritage from the past. 


bdo 


An appreciation of great nations and great 

leaders of the past. 

3. A desire to co-operate with all peoples every- 
where. 

4. Recognition of the service rendered by early 
inventions and ‘discoveries. 

5. Recognition that the conveniences of today 
are the results of ideas courageously worked 
out through years of experimentation. 

6. An appreciation of the interdependence of 
people. 

7. A realization of the place of America in the 

scale of time. 


8. An appreciation of our obligations as world 
citizens. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


B. Each child should grow in such habits and skills as: 


1. Habit of using available materials. 
2. Habit of using available sources of informa- 
tion. 
3. Habit of exercising good judgment. 
Habit of co-operation. 
5. Skill in preparing and delivering short, inter- 
esting talks. 


6. Skill in use of table of contents and index of a 
book. 


7. Skill in use of maps, globes and graphs. 


Skill in collecting and using illustrative 
material. 


9. Habits of study, including ability to use 
references and make outlines. 

10. Ability to make use of facts already acquired 
and to see relations between these facts 
and the problems of daily life. 


C. Each child should show growth in such information 
and knowledge as: 


1. Knowledge of great leaders and great nations 
who have preceded and influenced our 
national life. 


2. Knowledge of prominent movements and 
their leaders, which furnish a background 
for a better understanding of civil and 
social progress. 


3. Knowledge of our obligations as world citi- 
zens. 


Geography is generally considered, along with 
history and civics, as one of the three social sciences 
or studies of the elementary school, and it offers 


WORK ON AN INDIAN PROJECT FINDS ITS PLACE IN THE THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES 
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golden opportunities in 
the way of vitalized 
learning. Here we dis- 
cuss geography by itself 
for the reason that we 
feel it should be taught 
as a separate subject in 
the four upper grades of 
the rural school. In the 
four lower grades the 
course may be thought of 
as comprising all three of 
the social studies, as cor- 
relation is here more 
practicable and of greater 
educational significance. 
The opportunities for 
creative activities in 
geography are manifold. 
We have only to men- 
tion sand-table possi- 
bilities; clay modeling; 
making relief maps of 
various materials; use of 
globes and of wall and 
individual desk maps; 
making graphs; collecting and studying pictures; use 
of stereoscope, projectoscope, and a motion-picture 
machine, if these are available; making of booklets; 
keeping weather records; measuring rainfall; drama- 
tizing life of other countries; collecting and studying 
educational-commercial exhibits; using geographical 
readers and the many other books of the library on 
this subject. These activities need merely to be 
mentioned to suggest alluring centers of interest, 
play and work. 

There is no subject of the elementary course which 
lends itself in greater degree to procedures based on 
real life and educative experience than does geography. 
Beginning with simple observational work in the 
lower grades, all the way along to the eighth grade, 
there is a rich field for child growth and dévelopment 
in the understanding and appreciation of our physical 
environment in its relation to human life and happi- 
ness. In our day and age it is becoming increasingly 
easy for children to get a world-view of human 
activities, and therefore avoid the narrow provincial- 
ism which has, in the past, made a feeling of world 
brotherhood and common interest so difficult of 
attainment. The movies, greatly improved means 
of communication and transportation, and the radio 
are making the facts and relations of geography so 
real that at the present time teachers have only to 
avail themselves of modern means in order to teach 
children human relations and sympathy. 

Abundant reading should supplement the geography 
work. We now have textbooks and supplementary 
geographic reading materials which are clear, inter- 
esting and artistic. Teachers should see that boys 
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SELLING SCHOOL SUPPLIES TEACHES ARITHMETIC AND CAREFUL USE OF MATERIALS 


and girls are encouraged in every way to read much 
of this wonderful material. The library should be 
utilized to the full. Reality in learning here will 
depend on the child’s ability to form images and to 
think relatively. The materials for such imaging 
and thinking are secured only through child experi- 
ences or activities, which the school must provide, in 
part at least. 

Our problem in reading and language is to so 
motivate the work that pupils will become skilful 
and rapid silent readers and at the same time learn 
to express themselves fluently and effectively in oral 
and written language. These results will not be 
secured unless pupils read, talk and write with a 
purpose. When a child reads or tells a story to a 
real audience for the purpose of entertaining appre- 
ciative listeners, there exists something very like a 
natural situation, and is in direct contrast to formal 
recitation procedures. When John reads a bulletin 
to find out how to use the “Babcock Test’’ he is 
reading with a purpose. When Mary reads the direc- 
tions for making a dress with the idea of following 
the directions and of making the garment, she is 
reading with a purpose. When Jane reads how to 
prepare an appetizing dish for the hot lunch, and 
then makes her successful, satisfactory contribution, 
she is reading with a purpose. Inthe better schools 
at the present time the work in reading has been 
revolutionized. We now have various study readers 
in which pupils learn to do effective reading through 
the solution of problems. Pupils now have reading 
parties; they give entertaining book reports; they 
serve on library committees; they make 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Classroom Adventures in Finance 


. By MARION LEGGETTE 


HAT grammar-grade child is not interested 
_in money? Where are there real live human 
| beings for whom dollars and cents have no 
#| significance? Mediums of exchange are as old 
*.| as the history of civilization, and the meaning 
of money holds a mighty grip, from youth to age. 
This desire need not be unwholesome. In the hands 
of a trained financier with high ideals of service to the 
public, money becomes a great power for good. We 
ask ourselves, then, how soon can the child be taught 
the relationship existing between the wise manage- 
ment of money and the progress of civilization? 

In partial answer to this question there is the success 
of our school bank which started in a fifth grade and 
is now moving into high school. This activity was 
carried on by live boys and girls, in an average public 
school situation, and had a stimulating influence upon 
our work in arithmetic and civics. 

We may begin the account with an expected knock 
at the door of the fifth-grade room. In answer, the 
teacher turned to her desk to get, for the caller, the 
little envelopes in which the children had placed their 
nickels and dimes for the Community Chest Drive. 
Her hand was drawn suddenly back. She faced the 
class in alarm. The entire group was aroused. The 
money was gone; some one had stolen it. Out of this 
tragedy, a unique and interesting enterprise has grown. 
In the school year of 1930-1931 the schools of Raleigh, 
North Carolina, will have a system of school savings 
banks owned and operated by the students them- 
selves. 

- A serious discussion of the necessity for a safe place 
in which to keep valuables followed the disappearance 


FIFTH-GRADE BANKERS, RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA, PUBLIC SCOOHLS 


of the Community Chest funds. The teacher volun- 
teered to bring over a safe which her father no longer 
needed in business, if the class wanted it. ‘‘Has ita 
combination?”’ an enterprising boy asked. Upon 
being assured that it was a fire-proof safe with a com- 
bination, the group agreed that it would exactly 
suit their needs. They set about securing a truck 
and four men to transfer it to their schoolroom. 

Such valuables as money, knives, memory books, 
jewelry and marbles were placed in the safe. It was 
suggested that the interior of the safe might be divided 
into compartments similar to safe deposit boxes at big 
banks. Discussion followed. Frank Brown’s father 
is a banker. Frank told his classmates many inter- 
esting things about the vaults and deposit boxes at 
his father’s bank. ‘‘Why can’t we have a bank?” a 
girl with a zest for doing things asked. ‘‘We can,”’ 
came from the group in a choruse The teacher, 
knowing little more about banking than the fact 
that fees are charged for checking accounts when the 
balance runs below a certain amount, summoned 
enough courage to say, “I shall be glad to help you if 
there are things which you want tolearn about bank- 
ing.’’ From the first, then, this project belonged to 
the class. The teacher would help if she could. 

Thirty-five youthful minds set themselves the task 
of finding out how banks are operated. It is just as 
well that these boys and girls do not know that the 
teacher went from school to a public library where 
she pored over books on banking until the late closing 
hour and then took to her home all the books allowed 
on her card. The children searched encyclopedias 
for the history of banking. They brought to school 
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technical books for the teacher to interpret for them. 
They wrote letters to the presidents of the several 
banks in the city and were delighted with the answers 
which were in every case invitations to visit the bank. 
Here was direct contact with big business. ~ 

Through an article in the ‘‘National Geographic 
Magazine’’ the group discovered that the bank of 
Saint George, the first institution of the kindin Europe, 
was established in Genoa, Italy, and that Christopher 
Columbus did business with this bank. They found 
that the Bank of England is the oldest bank operating 
today and that its operating principles have changed 
little in two centuries. 

Alexander Hamilton, the father of the American 
banking system, was adopted by the class as its hero. 
They followed with unabating interest the story of his 
life from his shadowed birth on the island of Nevis; one 
of the Lesser Antilles, to his tragic death at the hands of 
Aaron Burr. To them it was not America’s war for 
independence and consequent need for a banking sys- 
tem that made Alexander 
Hamilton great. The war, 
George Washington him- 
self, and America’s financial 
situation took on new color 
because their hero had ad- 
ventures with them. Asa 
decoration for their class- 
room bank, the pupils hon- 
ored his memory by painting 
a frieze depicting a garden party which he is supposed 
to have attended. Hours of untiring effort in and 
out of school were spent in painting this frieze. 

The bank had to have fixtures other than the safe. 
The children made the desks from large wooden crates 
donated for the purpose. They were justly proud of 
the results of their labor. Two coats of varnish made 
the furniture very attractive. 

A president and chairman of the board, a secretary, 
a cashier, an attorney, an auditor, a board of direc- 
tors, and a janitor were appointed bytheclass. Still 
other things had to be done. A real bank must 
have bank books, deposit slips, check books, balance 
sheets, and record blanks. All of these the children 
made on the new Underwood typewriter the super- 
intendent sent us at the urgent request of the bank’s 
president. Every child in the grade learned to use 
the typewriter, and, strange to relate, the only repair- 
ing which this popular machine has required is new 
ribbons. 

The town bank, at about this time, moved into new 
quarters and had a notable opening. ‘‘Let’s have an 
opening of our bank and invite our fathers and mothers 
and all the friends of our school,”’ the class attorney 
suggested. The secretary started to write the an- 
nouncement for the paper. ‘‘What is the name of 
our bank? Who ever heard of a bank without a 
name?’ The secretary’s exclamation brought forth a 
number of suggestions, but all agreed that ‘‘Fred A. 


classroom banks. 


In our present aim of education for life, 
the public schools are beginning to recognize ae. With 
the importance of practical training in thrift. 

Many city systems are using school banking 
to teach arithmetic and citizenship. Miss 
Leggette’s successful experiment suggests other 


Olds Bank and Trust Company”’ would be the very 
best name the bank could have, because: ‘Our 
friend, Colonel Fred A. Olds, is a friend to everyone 
and we want our bank to be a friendly bank. The 
Colonel stands for good citizenship, and good citizen- 
ship is the aim of all business.”’ 

The formal opening of the ‘‘Fred A. Olds Bank and 
Trust Company” introduced to the community a well- 
poised and yet animated staff of pupil officers who 
inspired confidence in their ability as bankers by mak- 
ing speeches on subjects which one hears talked of in 
big banking circles: ‘‘The Service Banks Render to the 
Public’; ‘‘The Service the Fred A. Olds Bank and 
Trust Company Is Prepared to Render’’; ‘‘Assembly 
Laws of Order’; ‘‘The Father of American Banking.” 

Shortly after this auspicious opening, the bank 
boasted 102 depositors representing every grade in 
school. The bank pays three per cent interest on 
savings, handles checking accounts free of charge, 
and lends money to promote worth-while school 
enterprises. The borrower 
must furnish good security 
and pay six per cent on the 
the money 
thus earned the bank is 
creating a surplus. 

Many and varied have 
been the activities of this 
bank, too numerous to 
relate in full. In their en- 
deavor to improve their bank the children discovered 
the Federal Reserve system and decided that their 
bank must have a reserve fund. During their dis- 
cussion of possible ways of securing the cash for this 
fund, a girl said, ‘‘Since we painted that frieze I have 
wished so often I were that lady dancing there, the one 
in the pink and silver dress. Let’s play that we are 
the people and have a real garden party.’ After 
many plans had been thought through, the class wrote 
the words and music for an operetta, ‘‘Fairy Memoirs 
of Washington.’’ They painted their own stage 
scenery, and presented the operetta to a crowded house 
of approving spectators. The door receipts created 
the needed reserve fund. * 

Moving picture shows on banking, travel clubs 
Christmas clubs, lectures, parties, picnics, nature, 
study clubs, book clubs, dramatic clubs, and radio 
programs are only a few of the activities which have 
been sponsored by these youthful bankers with the 
ideal of ‘‘money for service.’’ Summer vacations and 
grade promotions have not halted the work of this 
school bank. It was moved to North Carolina State 
College and there operated on regular schedule during 
the summer. The entire class that started the bank 
will be in junior high school next fall. Realizing that 
an entirely new clientele must be educated in the mat- 
ter of thrift, the officers held a conference with the 
principal and enlisted his co-operation in establishing a 


main bank in the high school with branches in the 
(Continued on page 61) 
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THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE SCHOOLS 


By JoHN EVERARD DEMEYER 


\HE justification of a school depends upon its ability to meet the needs of 
individual pupils, not upon any theory or program that may serve the 
convenience of those in authority. 

In the attempt to meet the numerous demands placed upon the public 
school of today, we are in great danger of allowing factory methods to creep 
into our organization. Mass production in the business world had its incep- 
tion in America. It has made us the leading industrial country of the world 
and has at the same time produced uniformity of merchandise throughout 
our land to a greater extent than in any other part of the world. People 
living three thousand miles apart wear the same kind of clothing, eat the same 
foods, live in the same type of house and travel in the same makes of auto- 
mobiles. From an industrial viewpoint, all this has resulted in higher living 
standards and greater prosperity. We, as Americans, cannot help being influ- 
enced by this distinctive contribution to society and we have come to think in 
terms of the masses instead of the individual. It was, however, individual 
initiative that conceived the idea of mass production, otherwise we would 
have gone on in the same old way without a thought of anything better. 

The factory system, so-called, in our schools, would kill the very thing 
that produced that system in our commercial world. 

The New Year offers an excellent opportunity for a re-statement of our 
faith and those ideals and purposes which have contributed so liberally to the 
building of our society. Let us include among our New Year’s resolutions a 
definite promise to ourselves that we will keep the individual ever in mind in 
the making of our program. 

The most important single factor in any school is the individuality of the 
teacher. As we look back over our own school days there stand out in our 
minds certain teachers who have been a source of inspiration all through the 
years. The inspiration derived from the association with those splendid men 
and women has meant more to us than any subjects which they taught. 

Superintendent Sutton of Atlanta, Georgia, in a recent address said: 
“The school has the greatest opportunity to build character it has ever had in 
the history of the world, if superintendents will select those teachers who have 
character and who live it and in their hearts have implanted the thing they 
want that boy or girl to have.” 

If our schools are to achieve their objects we must not lose sight of the 
importance of a definite, personal contact with the individual. 
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Creative Materials 


for the Preschool Child 


By Harriet M. Jounson, Devector Nursery School, Bureau of Educational 
Experiments, New York 


N a group of children we have 
a social community. At first 
the social activities are loosely 
organized and the responsibili- 
ties of the members are few. 
As time goes on there is much more 
unity, and play schemes are social 
undertakings. But play schemes 
hark back to experiences, and while 
these may arise from the recall of 
images, they grow in richness and 
give room for constructive imagina- 
tion if concrete accessories are availa- 
ble for developing them. 

I do not mean realistic props by the 
word concrete. Blocks can make as 
good a house as a shelter built by a 
carpenter and furnished for house 
play. More blocks and boards can 
be used for any necessary detail, such as steps or the 
roof or chairs, with the advantage that at any moment 
the construction transforms itself into an ocean liner 
or a garage. A rapid shift of play interest with a 
corresponding rapid change of imagination is char- 
acteristic through the child’s fourth year at least. 

Dramatic play carried on without a setting in con- 
crete materials has two kinds of limitation. The 
imagination it calls upon may be dealing with facts, 
but since it is largely implicit it remains with the 
individual originatingit. It cannot to the same extent 
be shared and become a social undertaking. Young 
children depend largely upon gesture and demonstra- 
tion for the communication of their ideas even after 
they have acquired language facility. I believe that 
there is more likely to be real co-operative sharing in a 
group if the dramatic representations deal with actual 
material. Granted that this point of view is accepted, 
it affects the environment planning. 

The child is a craftsman. Blocks seem to us the 
most effective and basic tools. For indoor use they 
must have a unit form such as the brick, and all the 
other varieties must be derived from this unit, multi- 
ples of it up to the quadruple or divisions of it into 
half units, triangles and pillars. The addition of 
arches and curves and of cylinders of the unit length 
and of two diameters, enrich the possibility of this 
material especially for older children. Blocks of this 
sort are on the market, but unless one has seen the 
complexity of structures put up by young builders 
the advantage of such building material over odd 
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shapes or varieties of the cube may not be apparent. 
Out of doors large hollow blocks of two sizes, with 
some additional material which will be described later, 
lend themselves to large constructions in which, quite 
literally, groups can play together. 

The child is an artist. Nowhere can he find better 
plastic material than blocks for these years when his 
ability to express his feelings through the medium of 
color or clay is limited by an immature technic. 
Doubtless he does not plan his structures. The star- 
tling beauty of his designs is probably the result of an 
inner rhythm and balance which operates through 
his muscles, but none the less the satisfaction he gets 
is distinctly that of the creator. 

The child is an actor. All situations may be dra- 
matic to him. No episode is too slight to yield him a 
plot. Washing hair admits of more histrionic detail 
than anyone who has not seen it staged can believe. 
No experience is too complicated and elaborate for 
him to reproduce, and again blocks give him an ade- 
quate medium, a framework for his dramatic idea. 
The tug steering a big liner into a dock, the dredge 
deepening a harbor channel, pique his dramatic inge- 
nuity, and he has no hestitation in setting his stage for 
an elaborate performance with realistic detail. 

In all of these activities a child uses the blocks as 
raw material. As his skill and understanding are 
matured by experience he will look about for additions 
to this basic tool. Colored cubes or other odd- 
shaped objects he will add as decoration. He will use 
hammer and nails to fasten bits of wood together for a 
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THE BEAUTY OF HIS DESIGN IS THE 
RESULT OF AN INNER FEELING OF 
RHYTHM AND BALANCE 


railway signal, a derrick or some other detail which his 
structure needs. Trains, boats, or cars will stimulate 
his impulse to use blocks and to play with his construc- 
tion. These accessories need not be elaborate. His 
imagination will take care of the detail and for the 
most part it is motion, action, that he desires and that 
his own muscles will furnish. Size is important, for 
the toys must be related roughly to the blocks so that 
they can be combined with them. The simplest sort 
of interlocking train is satisfactory for the first three 
years. After children have lived in an environment 
where inventiveness is encouraged, those of four 
and five years will add the detail that their play 
demands and the six-year-old children will make toys 
that they need. There are, how- 
ever, very well-made wooden 
trains of proper size on the mar- 
ket, if children seem to need the 
stimulus of different kinds of cars. 
A block in which the characteris- 
tic form of a truck or a taxi is 
roughly indicated in its shape and 
color meets all requirements until 
a child is old enough to try out 
his own skill in the workshop. 
If there are older children in the 
school or the home, they can make 
these simple toys for the younger 
ones. 

Dolls and domestic animals 
remain fruitful sources of interest 
and of value in block play almost 
indefinitely, after they once recall 
to a child a real situation. At 
first it is difficult for him to use 
any substitute for himself in his 
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drama. Later the transfer of personality is successfully 
made and the dramatis persone can be extended to the 
limits of the supply of toy men and children, pigs and 
cows. 

Out of doors a child will not need the same kind of 
accessories since his structures made of the hollow 
blocks will house himself and his mates. Big packing 
boxes and boards of three-quarter inch wood, about 
five inches wide by four or five feet long, pails, ropes 
and kegs, brooms and shovels, hold a wide range of 
dramatic possibilities and add to the vigorous muscle- 
satisfying play which the apparatus is designed to 
serve. 

We have not exhausted the subject of playthings 
when we center our interest about block building. 
Children are different and individual, different because 
of age and temperament as well. When they are in 
the stage of exploring their environment, things to ma- 
nipulate, objects which offer variety in size, form, 
weight and texture, will give them valuable sensory 
experiences. Instruments with which they can make 
sounds, pleasing or cadenced if possible, bells or a 
Chinese gong, for example, hold interest over a short 
time but are distinctly profitable. Balls and soft 
bags for throwing, disks for rolling, swings and 
trapezes and rope nooses for swinging experiments 
add to pleasure and to control of the body at the same 
time. I have spoken of wagons and kiddy cars as 
popular among the very young. They are of course 
equally useful in dramatic play. 

At the age when the dramatic imagination is centered 
upon experiences observed and shared in the family, 
larger dolls with pieces of cloth to use as clothing or 
bedding, flat irons, beds and other domestic articles 
should be included. Even here the rule of giving 
preference whenever possible to material that can be 

(Continued on page 57) 
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9|OW do you endure your work? It is all so 
| discouraging. You can’t have any heart to 
|| stand before those children and smile. So 
Be this one-sided conversation goes on and the 

RR | special-class teacher continues to find her days 
rece and full of inspiration. First, because she is 
an optimist, and second, because she has a heart that 
is not in the least hardened by her years of association 
with the mentally retarded child. On the contrary, 
she is much happier than she was in the grades. 
Although her task is more difficult, it is an intensely 
interesting one. 

True, it means long hours of service but they are 
hours of pleasure. In them she must keep step with 
the outside world so as to watch the demands it is 
going to make on these citizens of tomorrow. She 
must read everything that 
bears upon her work. She 
must keep up with the 
worth-while things of her 
community; be _ familiar 
with the art museum, mov- 
ing pictures, and excursion 
possibilities. She should 
attend lectures, know the 
news of the world of sports, 
make good use of the public 
library. Home economics, 
gardening, and the indus- 
trial arts must not be over- 
looked, beside nature study 
and other allied topics. She 
must be able to talk intelligently about the people of 
other nations, their music, folklore and manner of 
living. 

Why should the special- class teacher be so fully 
prepared? Because she wants to reach the heart and 
intellect of the individual child who has been living 
apart from reality, and her goal is to bring him back 
into rationalized relationship with life as soon and as 
closely as he is able tocome. She will only be success- 
ful in so far as she has built a substantial background 
wherein she can find that gleam, that stimulus, which 
will appeal to the child. 

The day in the special class begins as soon as the 
teacher arrives, for the children, no matter how early 
she is, are always there to greet her. Our opening 
exercises consist of prayer, the reading of one of the 
psalms, a salute to the flag and the repeating of part of 
our code in civics. One week it is the section on kind- 
ness; another week; self-control; another, sportsman- 
ship; and so on. This exercise is conducted by the 
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one. 


Giving the Problem Child a Chance 


By ANN Brow ard ADA VALENTINE 


We receive many articles having to do with 
methods in the “‘special-class’’ room, but not 
in a long time have we felt that anyone of these 
papers was acceptable. 
scripts came, at almost the same time, to the 
editorial office, Miss Brow’s from New Eng- 
land, and Miss Valentine's from the south. 
of retarded children 
expressed the same spirit of patient faith in the 
ultimate success of their efforts and skill in 
doing individual teaching. 
permission we are publishing the two papers as 


pupils, each taking his turn, with the teacher giving 
help to those who need it. The aim is to develop 
poise, good enunciation, and respect for those who 
conduct community affairs. Music follows, and here 
we have a delightful time becoming acquainted with 
Stephen Foster’s songs, Negro spirituals, Dvorak’s 
“Old World Symphony” and as many rounds as we 
are able to learn. Sense-preception exercises come 
next and the children thoroughly enjoy the games 
which develop sight, hearing, smell and _ touch. 
Indoor ball games and dramatization of sports are the 
children’s favorite physical-training exercises, par- 
ticularly when one of their number conducts the 
lesson, giving the commands and doing the counting. 
After the holiday vacation, this opening program is 
subject to change, for the class is eager to tell about 
their outside activities. 
This is a rich opportunity 
for the teacher to collect 
material for her notebook 
of individual records. It 
will also help adjust many 
problems which may arise 
during the days following. 

The physical-training pe- 
riod is followed by read- 
ing, which is a busy time 
and lasts until recess. The 
mentally younger or those 
of the kindergarten group 
are given perhaps’ two 
action words in addition to 
the privilege of bringing to the teacher an object 
or safety sign from some corner of the room. Others 
are doing silent reading at the blackboard or at 
their seats. The oral reading of the other groups 
will be from a source which they select; a cook- 
book, a woodworking book, a story book, or the 
current school newspaper. These groups have 
been busy indicating the words which they know. 
They do not read from books labeled ‘‘first’’ or 
‘“‘second”’ reader; the retarded child has been over 
that type of book so often in the grades without 
success that reading has meant nothing but failure 
for him. Nothing gives him more courage than to 
be able to read parts from advertisements, news- 
papers and the stories in illustrated books; thus 
he acquires a feeling of accomplishment. 

Recess brings great joy, for the pupils play those 
games in which they have an opportunity to excel 
according to their capacities. These children, given 
the opportunity, develop good sportsmanship. The 
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captains are chosen for a week at a time and the respec- 
tive teams are loyal to their leaders. 

Recess over, they settle down to arithmetic, all 
individual work, some oral, some written. Perhaps 
the family budget is discussed or the store across the 
road is the object of our lesson, or we estimate the 
number of feet of wood we need in our manual-training 
lesson. Whatever the problem in arithmetic, it must 
be related to a life situation. A short lesson in draw- 


ing or color brings the morning session to a close. 


EVERY LESSON HAS A RELATION TO LIFE 


A language lesson opens the afternoon 
session. A simple thrift play may be 
rehearsed, a story may be told by the 
teacher to be re-told by the pupils the 
next day, original stories may be related, 
or letters outlined on the blackboard 
to be written at some later date. Writ- 
ten work is always in the form of a letter 
and is addressed to real people or busi- 
ness houses. The younger group are 
given picture stories to assemble in 
order, and may write or illustrate a 
story on the blackboard, giving the 
teacher an opportunity to observe the 
thinking of the individual child. 

Manual training follows and continues 
until the close of school. The teacher 
encourages the making of objects at 
home and bringing them to school for 
exhibition. In this way she may determine how much 
of her teaching is being applied. Sometimes the chil- 
dren bring in harmonicas, guitars, violins, or even 
cruder instruments and we have a musical afternoon. 
The New Bedford Whaling Museum, near us, offers 
the wonderful experience of studying geography 
first hand, and it is visited several times a term with- 
out the least loss of interest on the part of the class. 

So the day ends but tomorrow will follow with its 
new problems and varying interests. What they will 
be we do not know, but the special-class teacher does 


know that whatever her task, when she takes her place 
before the children, all thoughts of a schoolroom fade 
away and she feels that she is in a home where indi- 
vidual age levels, the need for co-operation and happi- 
ness, and the possibility of progress through patient 
effort exist. 

—ANN Brow 


There is much thoouht given today to the subject 
and tools of education, but not enough about types of 
education. Every pupil must fit into 
a social group whether or not his intel- 
lectual capacity be above or below the 
average, and this difference in intel- 
lectual ability necessitates a_ special 
adjustment. The making of these 
adjustments is not an easy task; in 
fact I believe that the ability and train- 
ing of the teacher should be as far above 
the average as the mentality of the child 
is below. 

In most cases the needs of the problem 
child, if noticed, are not met. He is 
allowed to remain in one grade not only 
for a second term but a third and fourth 
term, over-size, self-conscious, indif- 
ferent. After a while he is through 
school. His muscles and brain undevel- 
oped, his earning capacity limited, he 


INTERESTING EQUIPMENT FILLS THE SCHOOLROOM 


follows the line of least resistance and is soon a fit 
subject for the juvenile and higher courts, becoming 
finally a social outcast and an expense to society and 
the state. 

We talk about the problem child, study the case, 
make the proper analysis, but are we making any 
application of our findings? We know that these 
children have certain likes and dislikes, certain interests 
and capacities and a certain amount of ability if we 
discover the thing or things to which they react. Our 
course of study demands a given number of hours or 

(Continued on page 55) 
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HE world’s leisure time has doubled since this 
century was ushered in. Where not so long 
| ago a hundred lovers of beauty found their 
: way to our great art galleries, today thousands 
2.) stand before the world’s masterpieces in silent 
admiration. Cheap music is yielding in popularity 
to the best the world knows. Library branches dot 
every city, and hardly a large office building is now 
without its circulating library. The stenographer 
reads a book in the street car; books go with tourists 
on vacation; business men read books at their clubs. 
Homes are more attractive today; good books and 
good music are transforming the whole people. 

The question in the schools now is not, ‘‘Will they 
read?’’ so much as ‘‘What will they read?’’ Since 
the childhood of the race, men, including women and 
children, have been prone to enter forbidden fields. 
It is futile to tell children, ‘‘This is bad; don’t read it!’ 
or “This is good; you'll like it.”” The way to induce 
children to love beauty is more subtle than a com- 
mand. The classroom teacher, with inventive ability 
and a willingness to be led by the interests of the chil- 
dren, will find daily opportunities for guiding reading 
into the ways of happiness and culture. 

The illustrative procedures in reading for the best 
use of leisure time which follow come from the experi- 
ence of teachers in the Minneapolis public schools who 
found them practical and pleasurable: 


Providing Opportunity to Read. 

The teacher cut poems from magazines, mounted 
them on oak-tag, and placed them about the room. 
She searched for books of poetry and obsolete readers 
in the book room. These were placed on tables, and 
the children were given time to read whatever they 
found ef interest. At the end of the period, the 
teacher invited some children to read their poems to 
the class. She suggested that they bring books of 
poetry from home. 


Nonsense Rhymes. 

The teacher read nonsense rhymes from Milne’s 
‘“‘When We Were Very Young”’ to the children and 
suggested that the children bring in humorous verse 
to read to the class. She provided books such as 
‘‘A Child’s Garden of Verse,’’ and books by Edward 
Lear and Lewis Carroll. The children illustrated 
many of their poems with cartoons. 


Informal Dramatization. 

While other groups were doing corrective work in 
reading, a group of very good readers prepared to 
dramatize selection. 


They extemporized their 


Activities in Recreational Reading 


Minneapolis Public Schools, WW. F. WEBSTER, Superintendent 


speeches and did all their rehearsing in twenty 
minutes outside the room. At the close of the period 
they presented their dramatization for the entertain- 
ment of the other groups. 


Ballads. 

The teacher had placed on the board the words of 
an old ballad. There was a piano in the room and 
the teacher played the air and sang the words with 
the children. Their pleasure was so great that other 
ballads were sung inthe same way. The children used 
the library to secure information about the ballads of 
different countries and periods in history. They sang 
and dramatized sea chanteys, cowboy songs, Negro 
spirituals, and English ballads as they were sung in the 
southern Appalachians. Finally they gave a ballad 
program for the entertainment of the school. 


Greek Stories Dramatized. 

A class, studying Greek hero stories, desired to 
dramatize an Athenian assembly based on the story 
of ‘‘Themistocles.’”’ They read many books to get the 
necessary information in regard to stage setting, cos- 
tumes, speeches and implements of warfare. They 
made their costumes and stage equipment and read 
their lines from ‘‘Men of Old Greece.”’ This drama- 
tization was used for an assembly program. 


Favorite Characters. 

A group in a sixth-grade class decided to impersonate 
the characters in various stories which they had been 
reading. They improvised very simple costumes and 
passed in review before their classmates, each one 
relating some incident from his story. 


Interesting Episodes. 

Members of the class worked out pantomimes and 
tableaux illustrating certain episodes in familiar 
stories. The other children were asked to guess what 
characters were being represented and the names of 
the books from which the episodes had been taken. 


Magazine Survey. 

Copies of ‘‘The Youth’s Companion”’ were distrib- 
uted among the pupils of a 6A class for the purpose 
of acquainting them with the various types of material 
offered by that publication. A brief survey enabled 
them to list their findings. The class was organized 
into groups for reading, each group having a different 
type of material to read and report to the class. 


’ 


Browsing. 

A visit to the library was made in order to acquaint 
the children with various magazines and to stimulate 
magazine reading. The children were allowed to look 
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at all the magazines and were left somewhat to them- 
selves to browse through them. Afterward they 
made a list of the magazines they had seen and the 
types of material found in each. 


Interesting Others in Books. 

The names of twenty books from the fifth-grade 
library list were placed on the blackboard. The 
teacher found that eighteen of these had been read by 
members of the class. <A lesson was planned in which 
the children were to interest other pupils in the books 
which they had read. Each child chose one of several 
assignments, such as “Illustrate a scene from your 
book by making a drawing and explaining it to the 
class; act out an interesting part; read aloud the most 
exciting part, or the most humorous part.’’ Each 
child was allowed four minutes for his report. The 
class discussed the books which Mad been reported 
and decided that such books as ‘‘Radio Boys’”’ and 
‘‘Baseball Joe’’ were second-rate. 


Compiling a List for a Classmate. 

One group planned to compile a list of books suitable 
for a convalescing classmate. Each child was given an 
opportunity to suggest a book and to read from it, if it 
were available, so that the class might decide on its 
suitability. 


Christmas Week. 

Members of the class made attractive Christmas 
book posters and invited their mothers to come to see 
them. Brief talks were given on books which had 
proved of interest to the class. 


A Class List. 

One class collected book lists for their grade from 
several cities of the country. They set out to make 
their own list, using the list collected as a basis for their 
reading. Each member of the class was allowed to 
propose his favorite book for a place on the list, though 
he might read as many as he wished. When he had 
reported on his book, the class discussed it and voted 
on its inclusion in their list. 


Recommending Books. 

The six best oral readers were selected by the teacher 
to recommend books to the rest of the class. Books 
were selected and the teacher checked with the chil- 
dren on the parts to be read or told. The six were 
stationed about the room ready to recommend their 
books to anyone who cared to hear about it. The 
other children had the privilege of choosing which 
group they wished to join. Those who chose to read 
during this period in preference to joining one of the 
groups, were permitted to do so. 


A Room Library. 

In a 4 Aclass, the children asked if they might bring 
books from home for a room library. This request led 
to a discussion of types of books suitable for the pur- 
pose. Lists were made of good books from the public 
library to supplement those brought from home. A 


room library procedure was established, a librarian 
appointed, file kept, and a schedule arranged for 
taking and returning books. One reading period 
each week was set aside as the library period. 


A Magazine Story. 

A humorous story from ‘St. Nicholas’? had been 
cut into interesting units and mounted on pieces of 
cardboard. These units were passed to the children, 
and they were told that each one of them held part of 
an interesting story about a family. Time was 
given for reading their parts silently. The teacher 
asked who had the beginning of the story. The read- 
ing began; and the children watched to see where 
their parts fitted in. No comments were made. 
The enjoyment of the class was evident from the 
eagerness with which they listened. 


Teacher Reading Poetry. 

The pupils in a class had been much interested in 
nature study, and the teacher planned to read several 
poems dealing with the wonders of nature. She 
began by having the children recall certain interesting 
bits of their nature experience, and then read ‘‘Harvest 
Sunset”’ by Carl Sandberg and several other poems of 
the same type. She made few comments, judging 


the children’s reactions by their eagerness to hear 
more. 


Reading Poetry. 

In a previous lesson the children had been encour- 
aged to bring in favorite poems to read to the class. 
The teacher had conferences with individuals to see 
whether they were able to read their selections enter- 
tainingly. In some instances the verses were trivial 
doggerel, but the teacher, realizing that many indi- 
viduals in the first stages of appreciation must begin 
with such verse, did not criticize their offerings. 


Several selections were well-chosen bits of beautiful 
verse. 


Reading for Selection of Detail. 

The class had prepared to read from a selection the 
word pictures which they had enjoyed most. In 
another lesson they read parts which dealt with 
characters. Vivid words and phrases were placed on 
the blackboard. The audience listened for particu- 
larly striking lines. 


Old Songs. 

The children of a fourth grade were for the most 
part of foreign birth, representing thirteen nationalities 
and several races. Few of them were familiar with 
any songs but the most recent and popular. . The 
teacher bought a set of “I Hear America Singing” 
to get their reactions to such songs as ‘‘Old Kentucky 
Home,”’ “Swanee River,’’ and others. The colored 
children were practically the only ones who knew these 
songs. A child suggested that the class learn them 
and give a program for the school. A discussion of 
folk- songs followed. The children brought books 


from the library containing songs and historical notes. 
The Negro and his place in American songs and 
literature proved to be of very great interest to the 
class. A program of songs was given for the enter- 
tainment of the school. 


A Varied Reading Experience. 

An attempt had been made during the semester to 
have some sixth-grade children become acquainted 
with various types of literature: poetry, history, 
biography, travel, and invention. A chart containing 
eight pockets had been made. Each child had eight 
cards with his name typed at the top. When a child 
reported on a story of adventure, he wrote the name 
of the book on a card and put it in the pocket marked 
adventure. Each child tried to have his name 
appear in every pocket. 


Historical Figures. 

Members of the class through their study of the 
Louisiana Purchase became interested in Napoleon 
and eagerly undertook the task of securing more infor- 
mation about him. They found their own material and 
spent a week in reading outside of class. They were 
guided in their reading by directions and suggestions 
such as the following: Be prepared to read a paragraph 
which tells something about the boyhood or education 
of Napoleon; read parts which tell about his charac- 
ter, etc. At the end of the week reports were made in 
class. 


Pioneers. 

Another class became interested in learning about 
the lives of people connected with the westward 
movement. The children made their own list of 
leaders and heroes, and the teacher guided the reading 
with skilful questions and suggestions. Members of 
the class suggested books for reading and a list was 
compiled. 


King Arthur. 

The teacher read a story of King Arthur’s Round 
Table. She asked the children what stories of knights 
they were familiar with. They decided to find out 
more about the period of chivalry. They worked in 
groups on the following topics: stories of knights, a 
description of the castle (a child constructed a castle 
from cardboard), training for knighthood, and adven- 
tures. 


Legends. 

The teacher of a 5 B class read a Greek, a Norse, 
and an Indian legend to the class. She asked pupils 
to tell legends which they knew. The class was 
divided into groups, each group being assigned to read 
legends of a specified country. A visit to the library 
was made to gather material. Each child read as 
many stories as he wished. The group reported to the 
class, each child having a different story. He told 
part of his legend and read an interesting passage 
from it. 
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Famous Pictures. 

A discussion of a picture in a 4 B class led naturally 
to the discussion of other pictures with similar themes. 
Members of the class knew of available books contain- 
ing copiesof great pictures and accounts of the work 
of the artists. Other books were suggested by library 
lists. Each child chose a picture to read about and 
report on later to the class. 


‘The School Garden. 

The school had a garden and the fourth grade wished 
to’ find out more about gardens in order that they 
might improve theirs. They brought in articles 
from magazines, newspapers, and nature books. Each 
row had a leader who took charge of the group. Each 
group took one phase of the subject, such as, garden- 
ing in the shade, improving school grounds. Useful 
suggestions were listed for future use. 


Animals. 

The children of the school were planning a pet 
show; the reading was based on pets, much material 
being available in ‘‘The Nature Magazine’ and, 
“Child Life.”’ Children grouped themselves for read- 
ing according to their interest in animals. Interesting 
stories were retold or read to the class. 


Norway. 

Reading ‘‘Lisbeth Longfrock”’ in a 5 A class stimu- 
lated a desire to know more about Norway. An 
imaginary journey to the country of Lisbeth helped 
to make the experience real. Lantern slides were 
used in beginning the project. Library lists were 
consulted for assistance in selecting books to be read. 
The class read in groups, one group taking the route 
of travel and the ocean liner; a second, industries; a 
third, the manner of living; a fourth, famous people of 
Norway. 


The Sea. 

A 5 Aclass had become interested in reading about 
the sea. They began by listing interesting points 
about the sea. These included such topics as products 
of the sea, ocean bottom, islands, life on or near the 
sea, andocean flying. Groups were organized accord- 
ing to the interests of the children, each group reading 
on one topic. Later, the groups reported to the class 
and read interesting excerpts from their selections. 


Schools in Other Countries. 
A member of a 6 Aclass suggested that it would be 
interesting to know something about the schools of 
other countriesand the games played by the children. 
The class decided to find material, using Japan as a 
starting point. Later, each child chose the topic 
about which he wished to read. Some children read 
their reports, others described the customs of which 
they had read. In many cases pictures were used to 
illustrate the reports. Comparisons were made con- 
tinually with American schools and customs. 
(Continued on page 62) 


The Report Card 


in Character Training 


By Marion E. Remon, Director Elementary Education, Melrose, Massachusetts 


|HOUCH we have no printed outline, though 
_character education does not appear as such 
4} in our curriculum, nevertheless we plan 
| definitely for character growth in our schools. 
2) Our belief is that direct instruction in right 
conduct is needed for a background of right habits. 
Formation of these habits results indirectly from 
activities in which the child participates for purposes 
other than character building. Positive training must 
be used to build up the satisfying results of right action 
into pride in a clean record, habits of doing right, 
love of right action, and the desire to benefit others. 
Our method is threefold, namely: (1) direct instruc- 
tion—the study of lives which have been worthwhile, 
and the discussion of the 
qualities which made those 
lives of value; (2) indirect 
training—the carry-over 
into habit through the type 
of activity and the kind of 
teaching in our school- 
rooms. Examples of this 
indirect training are group 
projects; influence and 
example of the teacher, en- 
couragement of all positive 
efforts made, taking time for courtesy, use of tact, 


the prevention of acts on the part of pupils which 
deter character growth. 


Our discussion of 


through a second year. 


REPORT OF PROGRESS 


MELROSE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Grades 1, 2, 3 


School Subjects and Citizenship 


| | | | 
Reading | | 
Arithmetic | 
Spelling | 
Language 
Writing 


Personal Habits 


character education in 
the public schools has brought to the editorial 
office a wealth of helpful suggestions. 
original plan of publishing all the opinions 
on this important subject in one issue had to be 
abandoned and we are carrying the thought 


tation of the report card in the formation 
of good habits is original and deserving of trial. 


Our report cards form a sort of backbone for a good 
deal of our teaching, for they include a report to the 
parent, and hence to the pupil, of growth in character 
traits, and point out the weaknesses upon which each 
pupil needs to better himself. 

A, B, C, D, are used in marking school subjects. 
A means superior work. B means good work. 
C means fair work. D means the work is unsatis- 
factory. 

+, —, average, are used as citizenship marks. 
+ means the habit is well formed. Average 
means improvement is desirable. — means unsatis- 
factory. 

The general grade of work necessary to promotion 
is C. Good citizenship is 
essential to character forma- 
tion. Progress is dependent 
upon the attitude of the 
home and the child toward 
school. Parents and teach- 
ers must work together for 
success. Frequent confer- 
ences are advisable. 

Please study this report 
with your child. 


The 


Miss Remon’s presen- 


MEANING OF SUBJECTS AND CITIZENSHIP 
READING includes oral and silent. It means 
reading clearly, rapidly and understandingly. 
ARITHMETIC includes understanding the size 
and series in number, and simple combinations. 
SPELLING includes oral and written. 
LANGUAGE means correct English—spoken and 
written. 


WRITING includes ability to form letters correctly 
and with some speed. 

HEALTH HABITS include: cleanliness of face, 
hands, clothing; sitting and standing well; interest 
and participation in games. 

PERSONAL HABITS include: keeping desk, 
materials and coat room neat and clean; using care in 
arrangement and tidiness of written and desk work; 
caring for one’s self when alone, as well as.when super- 
vised, and on the playground. 

SOCIAL HABITS include: coming to school on 
time; responding promptly to directions and requests 
—not keeping others waiting; considering the rights of 
others; getting along well with others; respecting the 
property of others; not interrupting; listening when 
others are talking. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Health Habits 
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A Pageant of Time 


By ANNE GLENN ROBESON 


exe | Child’s World.” ‘‘The Story of the Seasons” 
|°"¥"*| from the same book was told, and for several 
days the children reported on what the different 
months brought. These reports were printed and 
read by the children. A story, ‘“The Twelve Months,”’ 
in Elson’s Second Reader, was told. This brought in 
the seasons. As we were to give a program at the 
Parent-Teachers’ meeting the first Wednesday in 
February we talked about the possibility of a pageant 
and one little boy said, ‘“‘Let’s have the months come 
and help us!’’ So we decided that was exactly what 
we wanted todo. Then we reviewed the months and 
the seasons and what they give to us, and one child 
asked the question I had been waiting for: ‘‘Well, 
where does Tuesday come in?’’ So we talked about 
the days of the week, with their duties, and decided 
to add them to our pageant also. 

One child brought a large picture entitled 
‘Winter,’ that his mother had given him from an old 
magazine, and we decided to make posters of the 
months and the seasons to use in our pageant. Each 
picture was considered for suitability and whether it 
could be seen by the audience from the stage. After 
the children decided what gifts the seasons and the 
months brought, the teacher put their ideas into 
jingles. Posters were made to illustrate the jingle 
of each month. Children in the upper primary grades 
could make theirownrhymes. The posters were on 
sheets of construction paper, 12’’ by 18’’, and could be 
clearly seen all over the assembly. The dialogue 
between “Little Boy’’ and the other characters was 
originated by the children. 

The children discussed their costumes and the colors 
that should be used. They decided on these: 


Green for spring leaves and grasses. 
Yellow for summer sunshine. 

Red for autumn leaves and apples. 
White for winter snow. 


The days of the week wanted to wear aprons and 
caps because they worked. 


CHARACTERS: 


LITTLE Boy, dressed in school clothes. 

LITTLE NEW YEAR, wearing a red toboggan suit, 
sweater, leggings and cap. The year, in numbers, is 
lettered across his jacket and bands of bells are on his 
wrists. 

SPRING, in a green crepe-paper dress and band across 


forehead, lettered ‘‘Spring.”” She carries a large 
poster picture of spring. 

SUMMER, in a yellow costume, similar to that of 
Spring and carrying a summer poster. 

AUTUMN, in a red dress and carrying an autumn 
picture. 

WINTER, in costume like the others, but white. 
Carries a Christmas poster. 

THE MontTHs, twelve boys, wearing white blouses, 
dark trousers, peaked crepe-paper caps the colors of 
their seasons and each with a poster to represent his 
month. 

THE Days OF THE WEEK, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, are all little girls 
in dark dresses, white caps and aprons. Saturday isa 
boy in a play suit, carrying a football. Sunday is a 
boy or girl dressed for Sunday school. ' 

THE SLEEP FAIRY, wears a fairy costume or is 
dressed in a white sleeping suit. 


THE PAGEANT 


(LittLE Boy is sleeping, at right front of stage, in a 
big armchair. THE SLEEP FAIRY enters and waves her 
wand over him and sings, ‘‘The Land of Nod,”’ from 
Riley and Gaynor Song Book, No.1. Then THE SLEEP 
Farry extts. Enter LITTLE NEW YEAR.) 

LITTLE NEw YEAR (tugging at LITTLE Boy): Wake 
up, Little Boy. Wake up and get busy. 

Boy (arousing dreamily): What have I to do? 

LITTLE NEW YEAR: Why, you must grow. 

Boy (gazing at LITTLE NEW YEAR): Grow? 

LITTLE NEW YEAR: Why, you must grow three 
ways; you must grow bigger, and you must grow 
wiser, and you must grow better. 

Boy (brighter): Oh, yes, I see! If I keep my health 
rules I will grow bigger (holds out both hands to show 
growth). If I study my lessons I will grow wiser 
(puts finger on his forehead). And if I try to do right 
I will grow better (hand over heart, and pausing to 
think a second). But you know it takes a long time to 
grow. Who will help me? 

LITTLE NEw YEAR: I will be glad to help you. 

Boy: And who are you? 

LITTLE NEW YEAR (bowing and pointing to himself): 
Why, I am the Little New Year. (He comes to the 
front of the stage and sings, ‘‘Oh, I am the Little New 
Year, Oh, Ho,” from ‘‘Songs and Games for Little Ones,” 
Walker and Jenks. Then he turns to LittLeE Boy 
again.) I will help you, Little Boy. I will call my 
children to help youtoo. (LITTLE Boy claps his hands 
and shows delight, and LITTLE NEW YEAR jingles his 
bells.) Come, my Seasons, come! 


N the day school started after the Christmas 
AW) holidays we discussed the new year, using 
F Emilie Poulsson’s suggestions from the 
: 
i 
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SPRING (skips to front of stage, holding up her poster): 

I am called the Merry Spring. 

Birds, leaves and flowers I bring. 
SUMMER (skips to SPRING’S side): 

In summer time it’s always gay, 

For children play outdoors all day. 
AuTUMN (skips to front of stage): 

I paint the golden autumn leaves, 

And stack the grain in harvest sheaves. 
WINTER (joins her sisters): 

Sparkling fires! Skating’s zest! 

Who does not like winter best? 


(They all sing ‘Song of the Seasons,’’ Kindergarten 
Story-Hour Song Book.) 

LittLe Boy: Buta season is a long time to grow in. 

Seasons: We each have three months and they can 
help you, we know. 

(Tue Seasons step back of boy and standina row, 
while LITTLE NEW YEAR rings his bells.) 

LittLE NEw YEAR: Come, my Months. 

(THE MONTHs enter, one at a time, and each stands in 
the center-front of the stage to give his lines, then steps 
back, opposite THE SEASONS, where they form a semi- 
circle.) 


JANUARY: 

January brings cold and snow, 

Warmly wrapped, to school we go. 
FEBRUARY: 

Hatchets, cherries, valentines, too, 

February brings to you. 
MARCH: 

March comes blowing low and high. 

See our kites tug as they fly. 
APRIL: 

April brings the Easter bunny, 

Hides his eggs in meadows sunny. 
May: 

Round the Maypole dance and sing. 

Try and spy a fairy’s ring. 
JUNE: 

June brings roses, red and sweet. 

Barefoot boys go down the street. 
JULY: 

Gather seashells in July. 

Watch the sailboats drifting by. 
AuGuwstT: 

August brings us cantaloupe, 

And lots of other fruit, we hope. 
SEPTEMBER: 

Goldenrod now lights the lane, 

And children start to school again. 
OCTOBER: 

October brings us Hallowe'en, 

When ghosts and witches may be seen. 
NOVEMBER: 

, Thanksgiving Day and darker skies. 

Turkey, nuts and pumpkin pies! 


CHILDHOOD 


DECEMBER: 
Christmas trees I bring, and holly, 
Not another month so jolly! 


LITTLE Boy (speaking to THE MontTHs): Now 1 know 
you all, and each one of you is mine, but even a month 
is a long time to grow in. Haven't you any shorter 
time? 

Montus: We each have four weeks and each week 
has seven days. Little New Year, can’t you call the 
Days? 

LITTLE NEW YEAR (rings his bells and calls Tue 
Days, one at a time. Monday comes to front of stage 
with a small washtub and doll’s dress): 


Monpay: 
All your washing I will do. 
School begins on Monday, too. 
(Pantomimes washing.) 
TUESDAY (enters with toy ironing board and iron and 
doll’s clothes): 
Clothes I'll iron smooth and neat, 
We must keep clean from head to feet. 
(Pantomimes ironing.) 
WEDNESDAY (enters with sewing bag, spectacles and a 
stocking on a darning egg): 
I'll mend your suits and darn your hose. 
You must look tidy in your clothes. 
(Wednesday pantomimes mending.) 
THURSDAY (enters with broom): 
I'll sweep your house with all my might. 
I’ll dust it well and clean it right. (She sweeps.) 
FRIDAY (she has a pan and spoon): 
My bread I’m sure will win the prize. 
I'll stir your cakes and bake your pies. 
(She stirs with a spoon and mixing bowl.) 
SATURDAY (enters in play suit): 
Here I am, your Saturday! 
Come out doors with me and play. 
(Holds a ball toward LiTTLE Boy.) 
SUNDAY: 
Come with me to Sunday school, 
And learn about the Golden Rule. 


(Days OF THE WEEK go to back of stage and fill in 
the space left between THE MONTHs and SEASONS.) 

LITTLE Boy (to LITTLE NEW YEAR): Well, Little 
New Year, you have many workers. 

LITTLE NEw YEAR: Yes, and if you will use them 
they will help you, too. 

LITTLE Boy (earnestly): I will use them every day 
and I'll grow so big, and so wise and so good that I 
guess in a year you won’t know me. 

LITTLE NEW YEAR: Well, after next Christmas, 
I'll come to see you again, but you won’t know me 
either, for I'll be an old, old man! 

AL: Oh, yes, we will know you, for then you will 
be called ‘‘Old Father Time.” 


z 


(As a finale to the pageant six litile girls dressed in 
crepe-paper costumes, each of a rainbow color, skip in, 
one at a time, throw a kiss, and form a line across the 


front of the stage. 
First CHILD: 
Here’s a kiss for Monday, 
SECOND CHILD: 
And one for Tuesday, too. 
THIRD CHILD: 
Here’s a kiss for Wednesday, 
And I think most of you. 
FouRTH CHILD: 
Here’s a kiss for Thursday. 
FiFTH CHILD: 
And Friday on your cheek. 
SIxTH CHILD: 
A kiss for Saturday makes it,— 
ALL: 
A kiss for each day in the week! 

(This should be repeated with backs turned to the 
audience, throwing the kisses over their shoulders. The 
words may be sung by all the characters as the curtain 
goes down.) 


They sing: 


THE END 


As my primary-grade class worked on this pageant 
I noted some of the outcomes as follows: 
READING 
Names of days, months, seasons. 
Reports on what the months bring, printed and read. 
Plans for work printed and read. 
The rhymes for posters, printed and read. 


Worp DRriILLs 
Words and phrases from the printed charts. 
Names of days. 
Names of months. 
Names of seasons. 
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NATURE STUDY 
What flowers come in the different months and 


seasons? 


In what seasons are the leaves young, green, colored? 
When the trees are bare. 

Evergreens. 

The uses of the four winds. 

Seasons and months that are cold. 

Seasons and months that are warm. 

When the winds blow hardest and why. 

When fruits are ripe. 

Birds in different seasons. 


LANGUAGE 
Socialized recitations every day, the children doing 
the talking. 
Compositions made by children for posters. 
Story originated and dramatized by the children. 
Choosing those best fitted for the parts in the play. 


CRAFTWORK 

Selecting colors for costumes. 

Colors most predominant in seasons studied. 

Many illustrations brought for posters selected, or 
discarded. 

Posters drawn when possible. 

Free-hand cutting of valentines, Christmas trees, 
autumn leaves, hatchets, cherries, rabbits, tulips, kites. 


HEALTH AND SANITATION 

Keeping the body clean helps us grow. 

Value of wash day, ironing day, playing out of doors 
in fresh air on Saturday, fruit for diet, also vegetables 
in season. 

ARITHMETIC 

How many days in week? 

How many weeks in month? 

How many months in year? 

(Continued on page 62) 


for Each in the Week 


Here’s a kiss for 


Mon - day 


and one for Tues - day 


=== 


Here’s a kiss for Wednes - day and I think most of you 
Here’s a kiss for Thurs - day and Fri - day on your’ cheek; A 
kiss for Sat - ur - = makes i a kiss for each day in _ the week, 


| 
—— 
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SPRING (skips to front of stage, holding up her poster): 
[ am called the Merry Spring. 
Birds, leaves and flowers I bring. 
SUMMER (skips to SPRING’S side): 
In summer time it’s always gay, 
For children play outdoors all day. 
AUTUMN 
[ paint the golden autumn leaves, 


skips to front of stage): 


And stack the grain in harvest sheaves. 
WINTER (joins her sisters): 

Sparkling fires! Skating’s zest! 

Who does not like winter best? 


(They all sing 
Story-Hour Song 


‘Song of the Seasons,’’ Kindergarten 
Book.) 

LittLE Boy: Buta season is a long time to grow in. 

SreAsONS: We each have three months and they can 
help you, we know. 

(THE SEASONS step back of bovand standina row, 
while LITTLE NEW YEAR rings his bells.) 

LittLE New YEAR: Come, my Months. 

(THe MONTHS enter, one ata time, and each stands in 
the center-front of the stage to give his lines, then steps 
back, opposite THE SEASONS, where they form a semi- 
circle.) 

JANUARY: 

January brings cold and snow, 
Warmly wrapped, to school we go. 

FEBRUARY: 

Hatchets, cherries, valentines, too, 
February brings to you. 

MARCH: 

March comes blowing low and high. 
See our kites tug as they fly. 

APRIL: 

April brings the Easter bunny, 
Hides his eggs in meadows sunny. 

May: 

Round the Maypole dance and sing. 
Try and spy a fairy’s ring. 

JUNE: 

June brings roses, red and sweet. 

Barefoot boys go down the street. 
JULY: 

Gather seashells in July. 

Watch the sailboats drifting by. 

AvuGusT: 

August brings us cantaloupe, 
And lots of other fruit, we hope. 

SEPTEMBER: 

Goldenrod now lights the lane, 
And children start to school again. 

OCTOBER: 

October brings us Hallowe'en, 
When ghosts and witches may be seen. 

NOVEMBER: 

Thanksgiving Day and darker skies, 
Turkey, nuts and pumpkin pies! 


CHILDHOOD 


DECEMBER: 
Christmas trees I bring, and holly, 
Not another month so jolly! 


LITTLE Boy (speaking toTHE MONTHS): Now 1 know 
you all, and each one of you is mine, but even a month 
is a long time to grow in. Haven't you any shorter 
time? 

Montus: We each have four weeks and each week 
has seven days. Little New Year, can’t you call the 
Days? 

LITTLE NEW YEAR (rings his bells and calls Tue 
Days, one at a time. Monday comes to front of stage 
with a small washtub and doll’s dress): 


MonpDay: 
All your washing I will do. 
School begins on Monday, too. 
(Pantomimes washing.) 
TUESDAY (enters with toy ironing board and iron and 
doll’s clothes): 
Clothes I'll iron smooth and neat, 
We must keep clean from head to feet. 
(Pantomimes ironing.) 
WEDNESDAY (enters with sewing bag, spectacles and a 
Stocking on a darning egg): 
I'll mend your suits and darn your hose. 
You must look tidy in your clothes. 
(Wednesday pantomimes mending.) 
THURSDAY (enters with broom): 
I'll sweep your house with all my might. 
I'll dust it well and clean it right. (She sweeps.) 
FRIDAY (she has a pan and spoon): 
My bread I’m sure will win the prize. 
I'll stir your cakes and bake your pies. 
(She stirs with a spoon and mixing bowl.) 
SATURDAY (enters in play suit): 
Here I am, your Saturday! 
Come out doors with me and play. 
(Holds a ball toward LITTLE Boy.) 
SUNDAY: 
Come with me to Sunday school, 
And learn about the Golden Rule. 


(DAYs OF THE WEEK go to back of stage and fill in 
the space left between THE MONTHS and SEASONS.) 

LITTLE Boy (to LITTLE NEW YEAR): Well, Little 
New Year, you have many workers. 

LitTLE NEW YEAR: Yes, and if you will use them 
they will help you, too. 

LitTLE Boy (earnestly): I will use them every day 
and I'll grow so big, and so wise and so good that I 
guess ina year you won't know me. 

LITTLE NEW YEAR: Well, after next Christmas, 
I'll come to see you again, but you won’t know me 
either, for I'll be an old, old man! 

Att: Oh, yes, we will know you, for then you will 
be called ‘‘Old Father Time.”’ 


— 


(As a finale to the pageant six litile girls dressed in 
crepe-paper costumes, each of a rainbow color, skip in, 
one at a time, throw a kiss, and form a line across the 


front of the stage. They sing: 
FirRsT CHILD 
Here’s a kiss for Monday, 
SECOND CHILD: 
And one for Tuesday, too. 
THIRD CHILD: 
Here’s a kiss for Wednesday, 
And I think most of you. 
FOURTH CHILD: 
Here’s a kiss for Thursday. 
FIFTH CHILD: 
And Friday on your cheek. 
SIXTH CHILD 
A kiss for Saturday makes it,— 
ALL: 
A kiss for each day in the week! 
(This should be repeated with backs turned to the 
audience, throwing the kisses over their shoulders. The 
words may be sung by all the characters as the curtain 


oes down. 
g wn.) THE END 


As my primary-grade class worked on this pageant 
I noted some of the outcomes as follows: 
READING 
Names of days, months, seasons. 
Reports on what the months bring, printed and read. 
Plans for work printed and read. 
The rhymes for posters, printed and read. 


Worp DRrILLs 
Words and phrases from the printed charts. 
Names of days. 
Names of months. 
Names of seasons. 
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NATURE STUDY 
What flowers come in the different months and 


seasons? 


In what seasons are the leaves young, green, colored? 
When the trees are bare. 

Evergreens. 

The uses of the four winds. 

Seasons and months that are cold. 

Seasons and months that are warm. 

When the winds blow hardest and why. 

When fruits are ripe. 

Birds in different seasons. 


LANGUAGE 
Socialized recitations every day, the children doing 
the talking. 
Compositions made by children for posters. 
Story originated and dramatized by the children. 
Choosing those best fitted for the parts in the play. 


CRAFTWORK 

Selecting colors for costumes. 

Colors most predominant in seasons studied. 

Many illustrations brought for posters selected, or 
discarded. 

Posters drawn when possible. 

Free-hand cutting of valentines, Christmas trees, 
autumn leaves, hatchets, cherries, rabbits, tulips, kites. 


HEALTH AND SANITATION 

Keeping the body clean helps us grow. 

Value of wash day, ironing day, playing out of doors 
in fresh air on Saturday, fruit for diet, also vegetables 
in season. 

ARITHMETIC 

How many days in week? 

How many weeks in month? 

How many months in year? 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Good Times Logether 


By Nina B. LAMKIN 


Each month 
in the year will visit us as in a procession of 


changing seasons. Each time that a month 


helps to make joyous living. 

We are not in New Year’s Day, but 
January is the first month of the new year, and why 
not think of New Year’s Day as extending throughout 
the days of January? 


school on 


In the old days they opened the doors and windows 
to ‘let the New Year in.’’ Sometimes when the doors 
and windows were all opened a child would run in 
the 


happiness through the year. 


joyously and _ bring New Year's greetings for 
This would be a novel 
ceremony for the first day when we all return to school. 
A story which would go well with this ceremony 
would be the story of Janus, the Roman God of 
Beginnings. He is always pictured with two faces, 


He 


He was 


one looking forward and one looking backward. 
was the guardian of all the gates of Rome. 
crowned with laurel and many ceremonies were per- 
formed in his honor. 

For us thisstory might be a symbol of what we really 
do in January. We look backward on our achieve- 
ments of the vear and we look forward to many inter- 
esting things which we want to learn about and to do 
in this new year. 
SUGGESTIONS 


FOR JANUARY 


I 
THe New Year! 


ASSEMBLIES 


1. School songs. 

2. The ceremony of ‘‘Letting the New Year In.” 

3 A joyous song. 

4. The story of Janus, or a dramatization of Haw- 
thorne’s ‘Sister Years.’” 


This lends itself easily to dramatization and could 
be prepared in an English class. There was a drama- 

1A New Year's Festival will be found in “Good Times for All 
Times,”’ published by Samuel French. 


2 Found in the collection of Hawthorne Tales. 


tization of thisin the ‘“‘Drama Magazine”’ of December, 
1919, under the title, ““The Old and the New.”’ 


First things to do in this 
New Year to make our school a better place in which 
to live. 


5. Looking forward. 


II 


I AM GROWING Up 
Health teaching should help boys and girls to live 
healthfully through giving them opportunities to 
practice desirable ways of doing the everyday activi- 
ties in situations which are interesting to them and 
which challenge their judgment, and to give them 
opportunities to discover ‘ 


‘reasons why.’ 

Plays, posters, rhymes and slogans are sometimes 
helpful devices, but they are not a substitute for real 
guidance in healthful living. 

This program presupposes that the children have 
been learning “‘reasons why”’ and have been practicing 
desirable activities which will help them to live health- 
fully. 

This is to be a program given by real children who 
have been doing the real things which they are talking 
about. Otherwise, it would be just another artificial 
device which could have no value. ‘‘I am growing 
up’’ is a real and a positive truth which interests chil- 
dren. ‘‘Health’’ and ‘to be healthy’ are intan- 
gible and abstract words which mean nothing to the 
young child, or, in fact, to the child in the elemen- 
tary school. But working, playing, growing, and 
being happy together give opportunities for learnings 
which are full of meaning for the child. 

Let the children present in their own way what they 
have learned about growing up. Let them tell what 
are some of the things which they do that will help 
them grow all through this vear. 

This program is suggested as a guide in planning 
your program. The talks should be informal, in the 
language of the child, and not memorized beforehand. 


1.- John, in the fourth year, tells about growing up. 
I weigh more than I did last year. 

Don’t you? 

I am taller than I was last year. 

Are you? 
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E ‘4 passes in and out of the calendar this year it 
oS] will bring new interests and activities. This 
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I know this because I gained a little each time I was 
weighed. 

I know this because mother had to buy me larger 
clothes. 

We have been learning about some of the things that 
help us grow. 

Milk is one. 

I drink two or three glasses of milk every day. 

Mother makes soups and custards for us to eat. 

She uses milk in making these. 

So when I eat them I get more milk. 

We learn that the cows make milk for the calves to 
grow on. 

Cats and dogs grow best when they drink milk. 

My mother says that milk is one of the best foods 
for growing boys and girls. 

I want to grow, so I am going to drink milk every 
day. 


The teacher says: 
It is time for our mid-morning lunch right now. 
Shall we havea party? (The children have brought 


their bottles of milk and straws with them. 


They 
take time for the party.) 


2. Mary, in the third year, brings two pots of 
bulbs with her and places them on a table where all 
the children can see them. 


She tells the story: 


On - 1 planted two - —— bulbs. 

I put them both away in the dark for a few days. 

Then I set one in the sun. I left the other one in 
the dark closet. 

This one that grew in the sunlight grew faster than 
the other one. It has nice green leaves. 

The other one grew slowly and you will see that the 
leaves are not very green. 

I discovered that plants grow better in the sunlight. 

We learn that boys and girls need sunlight, too. 

It is good to play in the sunshine every day. 

Sunshine is one of the things that help us grow. 


The children during the next week observe all the 
growing plants in school and decide whether they are 
in the best places to get the sunshine. 
sunshine and growing. 


They discuss 


3. Morris, in the third or fourth vear, brings a 
basket of vegetables with him. 

He has plants whose leaves are good to eat; lettuce, 
cabbage, spinach, escarole, beet and turnip tops. He 
also has in his basket some roots that are good to eat, 
a white potato, a sweet potato, beets, carrots, parsnips 
and turnips. He has some beans and peas in the 
basket, too. He tells us that these plants and roots 
are called vegetables. 

He takes out the vegetables one at a time and asks 
different pupils to give the name of each. He tells 
which ones he likes best and which he ate yesterday. 
He likes vegetables. He eats two or three different 
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gnes every day. Sometimes his mother just boils 
them and sometimes she creams them. He tells how 
they cooked some at school one day, and then had a 
vegetable party. Others tell what vegetables they 
like, or what ones they had yesterday. 


4. Jean, who is in the second year, has some hens 
athome. She brought one to school one day and the 
class talked about the food the hen lays for us. Jean 
has brought some eggs in a basket. Jean has an 
egg every morning for her breakfast. She tells how 
mother cooks the egg. She boils it three or four 
minutes. 

Jean says that they learn in her room that one egg 
every day is just the right number for growing boys 


and girls. When she eats an egg she doesn’t have 
meat. 


5. Barbara and James, who are in the first year, 
have set a little table like the one at home so that all 
the children may see what they like for breakfast, and 
how it is served. They have brought silver, food, a 
clean cloth, and two clean napkins. They have at 
one side of the room a basin, a pitcher of clean warm 
water, a jar, two pieces of soap and two clean paper 
towels. 

Barbara and James each wash their hands and sit 
down at the table. Barbara says: 


I have cereal like this for breakfast. 
name of it. I have orange juice, too. 
some of the orange juice.) 


Oatmeal is the 
(She drinks 


James says: 

So do I have cereal and orange juice for breakfast. 

We have toast, too, like this. And a glass of milk 
for each of us. We like this breakfast. 

What do you like for breakfast? 
tell about their breakfasts. ) 


(Several children 


6. Eleanor brings her weight chart and shows the 
children the line on the chart that tells that she 
gained each month last year. She is going to keep a 
weight chart all through this year.’ 


This suggested program might be continued with 
stories about fruits, sleep, play and fresh air. 

There might be a series of programs. They would 
be different in every school and include stories by 
children about health habits they practice at school 
and at home. 

II] 
GROWING UP 

The older children can discuss at another time some 
of the interesting scientific facts about foods and 
growth. For example: 


The story of sunshine and how the green leaves 
manufacture their own food. 


1The Bureau of Publications of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, has publisheda new and attractive indi- 
vidual chart called ‘I Am Growing Up,” by Dr. T. D. Wood and 
Anette M. Phelan. These are inexpensive, and can be bought in large 
quantities. 


(Continued on page 62) 


PAINTING THE 


T TLE Red Riding Hood,” a reproduction 
S )| of which we are using as the frontispiece 

— this month, illustrates the influence exerted 

‘St by the traditions of childhood in the world 

[Oe of art. If we study the native art of those 
countries which have made the greatest contributions 
in painting we discover that at least one and often 
more painters are represented in fairy-tale, folklore 
and other child subjects. 

Frederich Peter Hiddemann, who painted “Little 
Red Riding Hood,” studied in his native Germany, 
under Ferdinand Theodore Hildebrandt,in Belgium and 
Holland. He was interested at first in historic subjects, 
but when his technic was perfected he turned to rural 
scenes, expressing somewhat the same feeling for 
rustic life that the Barbizon School did in France. 
German forests with their sunlight and shadows, 
peasant life in field and village, appealed to him, 
and those of his paintings that hang in the galleries 
of Dusseldorf, Karlsruhe, and Konigsberg are genre 
paintings, characterized by the same feeling for folk 
values as the canvas picturing the little maid on her 
way to her grandmother's cottage. 

Turning to France, we remember with what feeling 
and grace Maurice Boutet de Monvel painted the 
child scene. He was born in Orleans and spent 
his childhood in the atmosphere of patriotic vision 
created by Jean d’Arc. Village children at play in 
their quaint aprons and close-fitting caps, the sound 
of their voices as they played singing games, the 
simple home life of the peasant, all left deep impres- 
sions upon his imagination. He studied painting in 
Paris with Boulanger and Carolus Duran, achieving 
an average amount of skill in composition and color, 
and exhibited, from 1874-1881, at the French Salon 
and the Salon de Champ de Mars. Then the idea 
came that gave him rank among the Immortals in 
art for children; he decided to paint the illustrations 
for a book of French folk songs, ‘‘Chansons et Rondes 
pour les Petits Enfants.’’ Under this new impulse 
the small boys and girls of old Orleans began to take 
on plump figures and gay poses upon Boutet de 
Monvel’s easel. They helped with household tasks, 
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they went gravely to school shouldering heavy 
schoolbags; they cared for the small brothers and 
sisters. Energetically these children of the French 


academician’s brush played the folk games that 
they had inherited from their parents and their 
grandparents, the games that are as much a part of 
French life as the boulevards of Paris or the vine- 
yards of her countryside. Immediately, Boutet de 


Monvel’s interpretation of childhood attracted the 


Pictures in Art Appreciation 


CHILD SCENE 


fancy of the French, then of the art world. He 
illustrated ‘“‘Chansons de France pour les Petits 
Francais,’ painted a series of scenes from the life 


of ‘‘Jean d’Arc’’ and made illustrations for the French 
“Saint Nicholas.”’ The history of folk music and 
singing games owes much to the art of Boutet de 
Monvel. 

England has given us Leonard Leslie Brooke, an 
artist of figures whose work hangs in the Royal 
Academy, but who has done more for child happiness 
than almost any other artist, in painting the portraits 
of ‘Johnny Crow,’ “‘The Three Bears’ and ‘The 
Three Little Pigs.’’ Much of our nursery rhyme 
and story lore had its origins in early England. The 
Pilgrims left it hidden away in London chimney 
corners, but ‘‘Oranges and Lemons,”’ ‘‘Tom Thumb,” 
and ‘The Golden Goose”’ were not slow in following 
the ‘‘Mayflower’”’ overseas. If New England elders 
frowned in public on sing-song and nonsense tales, 
there were young mothers who sang little ones to 
sleep to the tunes of Mother Goose in many a rush- 
lighted kitchen. 

Mr. Brooke’s paintings of the folklore of childhood 
have an indescribable human touch. Perhaps the 
greatest charm of his nursery-tale illustrations is 
their realism; one feels that the stories are true in 
so far as the great body of all folklore represents 
truth. His ‘‘Three Little Pigs’ are a part of English 
country life; going to the Fair with one we trail 
hedgerows, scent apple orchards and fill a basket 
with the fruit of the earth in rich plenty and mellow 
fragrance. Goldilocks, from Mr. Brooke’s' brush, 
becomes a sister of Tenniel’s ‘‘Alice’’; and the Three 
Bears’ housekeeping is seen as a process that defies 
change, imperishable in its homely verities. Jack 
and Jill take their pleasant way up a hill that lies, 
we feel, in Kent, and Jill’s downfall is a delightful 
rolling from one soft level of flowers and grass to 
another, along a checkerboard of green meadow. 
It is one of the great good fortunes of childhood 
that so much of Mr. Brooke’s art is available today. 

Old Pennsylvania was the pleasant home of a boy, 
Howard Pyle, who was fortunate in having a story- 
telling mother. She made the rather delicate lad 
strong through the courage of buccaneers, adven- 
turers of history, knights, and the wayfarers of 
Sherwood Forest; she taught him to be gay through 
the happiness of fairies and the cheerful characters 
of the German household tales. Beside the Pyle 
house a road that went out West took its way, and 
the boy imbibed a feeling for the romance and adven- 
ture of the American scene as he watched the covered 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Beautifying the Classroom 


By 


course it depends upon the kind of room 
your classroom is as to how much you can do 
to beautify it. But,no matter how humble, 
it has many possibilities for color and decora- 


2S) tion, those little important touches that make 
life for 


the school child happier and more agreeable. 
It is not a matter of expense either, for many of the 
most original and colorful projects are the least expen- 
sive. It is not a matter of extra work for the teacher, 
for most of the work can be done by the pupils them- 
selves, and how they respond, if making their class- 
room attractive is the task to be accomplished! 

It would be well to select some given color scheme 
and hold as far as possible to that for all your projects. 
Other colors may be added in small measure to lessons, 
to be sure, if necessity demands. 

Window boxes and flower- 
pots are to be decorated. A —— 
border for the room may be . . 
a problem from the regular 
art lesson. 
the 
from 


Many ideas for 
latter can be gleaned 

“Childhood Art,” a 
book full of art lessons for 


you need advice. 


the 
calendar 


every season in year. 


A classroom and 

the telephone pad may be objects of beauty; they 
may be the result of a class project in silhouette 
cutting, or just the mounting of some colored print. 
Cutting the mounts and pasting them accurately is 
a fine itself, the time and effort 
It teaches thinking, and trains the hands 
and 


lesson in worth 
expended. 
for cutting measuring. Other prints may be 
treated in the same manner. Use the colored repro- 
old some of the excellent 


colored illustrations and advertisements from maga- 


ductions of masters or 
zines. 

When the glass top door of the classroom reveals a 
colored decoration it acts as an invitation to better 
and more interesting things inside. On a following 
page we have such a problem illustrated. This lesson 
When 
all designs are cut from uniform size paper, the varia- 
tion in design only adds to the interest of the display. 


Cut the sections of black about three-eighths inch wide. 


may also serve in making window decorations. 


Miss Tessin 1s ready to help you 
with your particular needs in art teaching. 
She will be glad to answer letters, stating grade, 
age of pupils, and phase of subject on which 


Address, Louise D. Tessin, Milton Bradley 
Company, 74 Park Street, Springfield, Mass. 


D. TEsSsIN 


The author’s summer adventure about the country, 
gleaning many ideas from east and west, gives us a 
score of new problems that can be appreciated and 
used in classrooms everywhere. She found a style of 
mats that were at once practical, undeniably beautiful 
and different. These were made of thin wood and 
enameled in colors. There were any number of differ- 
ent combinations, shapes and color schemes, and in 
each case they. seemed to carry out the harmony of the 
flowers in the vase. It would be so easy to create 
just as charming a unit in the classroom. The beauty 
of it would obscure any feature in the room that might 
be considered homely, old and unsightly. The latter 
would be entirely forgotten, for the decorative spot 
would claim the entire attention of pupil, teacher and 
visitor. 
the blackboard 
eraser can be enlisted for 
decorating and making the 
room surprisingly more in- 
teresting. What if the de- 
signin time becomesshabby ? 
original 


Even 


paper cover 
never stays neat long, and 
it can be so easily redec- 
orated. 

The teacher's desk, viewed all day long by the class, 
should be especially attractive. If fresh flowers or 
colored leaves, shrubs and berries are not to be had, 
there are many beautiful artificial flowers on the 
market these days that serve as well for color and 
beauty. Nasturtiums, fuchsias and wild 
only a few of the many varieties. 


roses are 
Flowers made of 
crepe paper are very lovely too, and all are inexpensive. 

The teacher should have a clean, neat blotter and 
pleasing corners for her desk. Even the little blotter, 
put to use a hundred times a day, may have a distinc- 
tive and attractively shaped cover and decoration. 
In order to obviate expense for vases or suitable 
containers forall kinds of colored flowers, we can make 
attractive containers or covers for homely bottles and 
jars. These are best made of cut papers. Use chalk 
boxes, cardboard cartons, bottles, paint and fruit jars 
for this purpose. 

For our woodwork project this month, we have a 

(Continued on page 63) 
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PROJECTS THAT BEAUTIFY THE CLASSROOM 


INCHES 


L 
Tressin 


PATTERN CUT FROM FOLDED PAPER FOR 
TRACING SCALLOPS TO STRAIGHT SIDES 


Mounted pictures and the classroom calendar or 
telephone note pad may carry out the color scheme 
chosen for your room. Have you ever tried mounting 
colored pictures taken from magazines or colored 
prints of the old masters, using for the scheme of the 
mounts such colors as appear in the print? It adds a 
decorative touch when the mounts are cut, as those 
shown, instead of just on straight lines. 


The glass top door to the room looks much more 
inviting if it is decorated with a cut paper design. 
This idea also lends itself to window decoration. Draw 
the design on scratch paper. Trace on black paper 
and cut out. Over the various open spaces paste 


cuttings of colored tissue paper. The size of these may 
be traced from the original design. If a design is hung 
on windows which can be closely viewed from the 
street or school yard, or upon the clear glass of the 
door, it is best to mount a second cutting of the black- 
paper design over the back of the first when the tissue 
paper parts have all been pasted on. This will cover 
all the raw tissue-paper edges and make as neat a 
finish on one side as on the other. 


When the design is hung in windows on a higher floor 
the wrong side of the design may be painted in black 
where the black cutting occurs on the right side. This 
will sufficiently hide the raw tissue-paper edges. 
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These mats can be cut from 
heavy cardboard that has first 
been covered with colored paper. 
They are more effective and 
lasting if they are cut from thin 
wood, ;3;"" to 4%" thick, or from 
beaver-board. 


Plan your color scheme and 
your combination of sizes. Cut 
out neatly. When one is placed 
upon the other and the vase or 
potted flower in the center df the 
top mat, a pyramid arrange- 
ment is formed that is imme- 
diately attractive in itself. 


MATS[FOR SERVICE AND DECORATION 


LoviIse TESsim 


It is best to paint the wooden or beaver- 
board mats in enamel colors or oil colors and 
finish the latter with a coat of varnish. 


The color scheme should harmonize with the 
vase and, if possible, with the flowers. If it is 
impossible to have fresh flowers, autumn leaves, 
gay bittersweet, cotton artificial flowers or 
crepe-paper flowers may form the bouquet. 


Be 
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THE BLACKBOARD ERASER DECORATES ITSELF 


DESIGNS ARE CUT 
FROM PAPER 


FOLDED ONCE 
OR TWO TIMES 


\euise Tessin 


What a colorful and attractive feature in the classroom the humble blackboard eraser 
can be! How can we get such a colorful lot, all harmonious in their gay scheme of design? 
It is the application of a very simple lesson in cut-paper and color study, and the work of a 
busy art class. 

For designs 1, 2, 3, 4, it would be well to use the same colored papers, thus creating a set 
scheme throughout. 

For designs 5 and 6 it might be a case of a special combination for the background, as 
emerald green with a panel of deep blue-violet. Upon this any gay color combination for 
the flower may be added. 

The first panel should be cut the exact size of the eraser top. Additional panels are added 
a step at a time. Be sure to paste the entire surface of the cut-paper parts, especially the 
edges. 
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PANAMA BIRDS ALIGHT ON OUR POSTER 


Background—Sand Color 


1—Yellow 

2—Dull Light Orange 
3—Green 
4—Yellow-Green 
5—Red-Orange 
6—Orange 

7—Blue 

8—Red 

9—Brown 


Eye—Yellow 
Section about Eye—White 
Blossoms—Two Tones of Pink 


Colored or black outlines may be added 
between all parts. 
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WHY NOT 


ATTRACTIVE BLOTTERS ? 


Lourse 
Tessin 


Blotters may be of any shape, but not too elaborate in contour. 


1. Cut pattern for shape from folded paper. Trace this 
pattern on colored construction paper. 2. Cut out, leaving 
an irregular narrow space about the outline. 3. Paste entire 
wrong side of paper and mount on blotter. Next, cut out 


extra colored panels and motifs for decorations. 4. Shows 


how to cut divided panel. When decorating is completed, 
cut out blotter carefully on original outline (2). This will 
insure a clean, neat edge. 5. An eyelet may be punched in 
blotter and colored floss or cord tied into it. The decoration 
may be made to match blotter corners, or at least be in the 


same color scheme. 
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USEFUL BLOTTER CORNERS 


Cut two 7’’ squares of heavy kraft or tinted paper into halves 
diagonally, producing four triangles. 

Fold over %”’ and paste down securely (A). Trim off overlap, 
as B. Mark center C and draw a line C-D lightly. Trace on 
size of final blotter corner from cardboard pattern, extending 
lines to E-F and G-H. 


Next, from small cardboard pattern (K), cut four tinted-paper 
triangles. Fold these, and cut simple openwork design (X). 
They may be all alike, or slightly different. 

Paste these upon center of triangle produced by E-F and G-H. 
Be sure all parts are pasted securely. 


To add more gayety to design, the cut spaces may be filled in 


with color, leaving a border space between painted area and cut 
sections. 


Another effective scheme is to mount a small triangle (M), of 
another color paper, on the center of E-F and G-H before the 
cut-paper design is pasted down. 

The design on the blotter corner may be painted throughout. 
A coat of white shellac over the finished decoration will strengthen 
the blotter corners. 


Fold lines E-F and G-H. Paste overlapping section to base of 


cardboard that will accommodate the desk blotter. Line the 
base of the cardboard with a panel of plain, brown kraft paper. 
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A DESIGN FOR MANY USES 


1. WHITE LIGHT VIOLET 
2. BLUE 12- EMERALD 


3- LIGHT YELLOW- GREEN 
4. DEEPER YES LiGHS 


FACE, ARMS AND 
5- LIGHT BLUE ; 
6_YELLOW 
71. LIGHT EMERALD GREEN CHEEKS ACCENTED 
8-DEEP CREAM 


9. ORANGE- YELLOW MOUTH . VERMILION 


©. VERMILION 


GRAIN OF WOOD 
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Here is a design intended for a toothbrush holder but which, like many other 
designs, can be converted into numerous useful problems. 


1. Shows round screw placed at either hand for holding toothbrush. 
2. Shows a large straight-edge staple that also serves to hold the toothbrush. 

3. The regular small hook that comes with your toothbrush can also be used 
for hanging the toothbrushes. In any case, both sides should be finished alike with 
screws or staples. 

4. Shows the hands placed so as to hold only one toothbrush. 


5. The design may be converted into a necktie holder. In this case, a small 
wooden bead or small piece of wood is first glued to either hand. Over this, nail a 
7”’ long wooden rod. 


Cut the design out of %” wood or packing-box wood. Sandpaper all edges 
smoothly. Paint with oil colors. When dry finish with coat of white shellac. The 
painting may be done in colored enamels. White household enamel mixed with tube 
oil colors will produce all colored enamels desired. Enamel painting needs no shellac 
finish. The color scheme is only a suggestion and may be changed. 
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FLOWER CONTAINERS FOR EVERY PLACE AND OCCASION 


Vz 


Tessim 


Many an attractive flower container, when closely 
examined, proves to be just a decorated cover for an 
otherwise homely vase or bottle. Illustrations 1 and 3 
are such. 


Pattern for 1 is shown below (A). Cut the desired 
size from scratch paper. Trace on heavy paper or 
light-weight cardboard so that sides touch; add past- 
ing flap. Fold dotted lines. Flatten pattern out 
again for decorating. Designs may be painted on or 
developed from cut, colored paper and pasted on. 


6 2. This design is made in a similar manner. When 
completed, it is hung from a bracket by four strings 
tied to the top corners. This container is excellent 
for holding colored autumn leaves or dried, colored 
berry shrubs. 


3. This is a cardboard oatmeal box, decorated with 
cut paper or showcard color. A bottle of water can 
be placed inside of this to hold a bouquet of fresh 
flowers. 

4. Here we have a chalk box, or it might be a card- 
board box, enameled, painted in oil colors, or decorated 
in cut, colored paper. The surface may *be just a 
stained wood and the decorations carried out in paint or 
paper. Use turpentine for mixing enamel or oil colors. 
A bright color applied inside often shows when a jar of 
flowers is pasted into the box, and adds a note of 
interest to the scheme. 


5. Glass jars may be decorated with cut paper. 
Cover the entire side with a sheet of tinted paper first. 
Paste additional motifs on this. The decoration may 
be in enamel colors or sealing wax. 


Y 


Patterns 1, 2 and 6 may have three or five sides if desired. Sometimes wallpaper 
serves very well for covering containers, 3, 4 and 5, or crinkled, tinted wrapping paper. 
The latter is made bv first crushing the paper thoroughly. Then flatten out and wash 
over the entire surface generously with clear water. While this is wet, drip in colors; 
a combination of red and blue or light-yellow is good, blue and green on light-yellow, 
or orange and yellow on brown. Let paint dry thoroughly before smoothing out paper 


and pasting it on the container. Motifs and borders of cut-paper may be added after- 
wards. 
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eyomething to Do 


IN THE JANUARY SCHOOLROOM 

‘‘January brings the snow,” so this month we will 
arrange a snow-decked schoolroom. The sand table 
should show a coasting scene or an Eskimo village. 
Last year I saw a very good representation of ‘‘ Byrd- 
Land” on the sand table, worked out as a geography 
project. The blackboard may be decorated with 
polar bears, igloos and little furry Eskimo children 
made of cardboard and cotton. 

This is the month to present the sun and earth’s 
motion, and the moon and stars may be studied at 
this time as winter skies are clear and deep blue. 
Nature study may be continued with a study of snow 
and ice crystals, the frost on the twigs, and the snow 
caps on the fence posts. As has already been indi- 
cated this is the season for a study of the north 
and south polar regions, recent explorations and 
the discovery of unknown lands. Library books 
that are found on the reading table at this time 
should include, ‘‘A Tenderfoot' with 
written by George Borup; 
an account of the tragic 
journey of Carl Ben Eilson, 
and of Amundsen. 

There are many beautiful have preschool help 
poems written about the 
snow and winter; these 
make excellent material for 
reading. Paper cutting to 
illustrate the poetry is a 
good seat-work assignment, 
and some very fine results in 
cut-paper posters for the 
school fair will be obtained with alittle care in direction. 
Geography and history are now correlated and January 
history work will take pupilsinto the days whena north- 
west passage was sought. Contrast this period of dis- 
covery with the achievements of the Graf Zeppelin 
and other aircraft of the present to emphasize the 
progress that has been made in recent years. 

The name of the month, January, is interesting and 
combines the history of some of the old Roman gods 
and festivals with the origin of the present calendar. 
The children can find this in an encyclopedia and 
the research will be worth their time. January is the 
month of good resolutions. It is the month to stress 
the importance of thrift, and the modern arithmetic 
texts present many problems dealing with the saving 
and investing of money. 

Health is an important consideration during this 
month. Epidemics develop and the work in the 
health class should be along constructive lines. Be 
sure to make your health teaching positive. Out- 
door games should be stressed and the teacher and 
children should be familiar with the games before 
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Peary, 


accepted. 


The progressive teacher has practical method 
suggestions to make to others. 


to offer. 
CHILDHOOD welcomes 


brief form and will pay for those which are 


Address, AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, Editorial, 
120 East 16th Street, New York City, enclosing 
a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


going out to the playground, that the intermission 
period may be utilized to the fullest extent. 

If yours is a rural school you should have hot 
lunches during the winter months. Let the children 
help cook and serve the meal, make a study of foods, 
and prepare a balanced menu for the month. Brighten 
the schoolroom with a plant, if the weather is not too 
cold. Ifa plant will not survive the cold nights, get a 
few bright artificial flowers. Hang colorful pictures 
and teach as many cheery songs as possible. Let 
January be your very best month of all the year. 


—ELsIE SMITH PARKER, State Department of Education, 
—Bismarck, N. D. 


A GOOD HEALTH BOAT 

At the beginning of the term ve started our good 
health rules as usual. We had conversations, action 
plays, songs and many drawings and posters. But 
the thing that carried over the longest and that the 
children enjoyed the most was our health boat. 

The boys had been mak- 
ing little boats and one day 
the suggestion was made 
that we make a good health 
boat and have it carry all the 
good rules we had learned. 
First we drew individual 
boats and the children who 
could print well put at the 
bottom of the paper the 
health slogan each liked best. 
Then we tried paper cutting 
and that proved very inter- 
esting. Atlastsomeonesuggested that we build alarge 
boat forourroom. So the boys went to work and made 
a large wood boat as they had made their smaller ones, 
with tall masts. We made the sails of heavy cover 
paper because it would be hard to print plainly on the 
cloth. The sixth grade printed our slogans and we 
had a cardboard flag at the top of the highest mast 
with the words, ‘Our Health Boat.” 


Many mothers 
AMERICAN 
these suggestions in 


The printed slogans were: 


Go to bed early. 

Play out of doors. 

Eat fruit. 

Breathe deep and long. 
Use your handkerchief. 
Drink milk. 

Sit erect. 


SIO 


This project was of permanent value and interest. 
All the children were eager to be listed on the ship’s 
voyage to numerous places they knew or unknown 
ports. The importance of good health in good times 


~ 
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was understood and became our objective for the 
remainder of the year. 


—M. Leuman, West Allis, Wis. 


A SCHOOLROOM ‘‘WHO’S 

An interesting project that I worked out last year 
in second grade was that of a year book. We-called it, 
“Who's Who in Grade Two.” I used a large kodak 
book. On each page was pasted a picture of a child 


and under it were a series of questions answered by the 
child such as: 


My name is ——-——. 
My father’s name is ——-——. 


I have ——-—-— eyes, ——-—-—_ hair. 
I am ——-—— feet tall. 

I am ——-—— years old. 

I live in ——-——. 


My favorite sport is ——-——. 
My favorite study is ——-——. 
My favorite book is ——-——. 
My teacher’s name is ——-——. 


This book will be left in second grade and used on 
the reading table. 


—LovisE MopIsETTE, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 


OUR FRUIT AND VEGETABLE STAND 

Children are always anxious to reproduce the realis- 
tic things of life. Nearly every child today has 
visited at some time his local fruit and vegetable 
stand and seen oranges piled neatly in one box, lemons 
in another, perhaps potatoes in another and so on. 
Our kindergarten, after such a visit, enjoys actually 
making one of these stands. 

We use the sixteen-fold size for the paper boxes, 
although any size box, constructed in proportion to 
the fruit and vegetables, is suitable. By using blocks, 
the children can build the stand on which to place these 
boxes. Another method is to use a suit-box cover 
arranged in a slanting position with the smaller boxes 
fitted inside. 

The fruit and vegetables for these boxes may be 
made of clay and painted, but we find that if we make 
them from cotton, cover them with crepe paper, and 
fasten them together with the proper colored yarn, 
they are more durable for the children’s constant use. 
An apple, for instance, with the cotton rightly shaped, 
covered with red crepe paper and tied with green 
yarn for the stem is very effective. The banana 
looks more real if brown crayon marks are placed 
along the yellow paper. 

To make our store still more attractive, pictures of 
fruit and vegetables found in magazines were cut, 
mounted and placed as a background for the display. 
This project is especially good for the winter months, 
as it brightens the room and offers a pleasing occupa- 
tion for the children. 


—CarROLYN TOWLE, Walpole, Mass. 


TRAINING FOR TONE IMPROVEMENT 

In training children to sing true to pitch, I find 
tone matching games are very helpful. One of the 
games which my classes enjoy is “Farmyard.” 

Some of the children are given an animal’s name. 
They stand wherever they choose around the room, 
which is called the farm. The “farmer’’ walks around 
and calls the animals with a singing tone placed 
moderately high, that is between the ‘a’ on the 
second space and the ‘‘f’”’ on the fifth line of the treble 
staff. When the ‘‘cow,”’ for instance, hears the farmer 
sing, ‘‘Bossy Cow,”’ she answers, ‘‘ Moo, moo,’’ on the 
same pitch, and comes into the “barn,’’ which is 
generally an enclosure made of chairs. If, however, 
the answer is not true to pitch the ‘‘farmer’’ calls 
again and the child tries once more to match the tone. 

After the game has been played several times with 
the teacher as farmer, a child with a clear high tone 
worthy of imitation by the other children may be 
selected to be the “farmer.’’ Some of the names and 
calls we use are Bossy Cow, moo, moo; Pussy Cat, 
meow, meow; Black Sheep, baa, baa; Mr. Rooster, 
cock-a-doodle-doo; Mother Hen, cluck, cluck; Baby 
Chick, peep, peep; Ducky-Daddles, quack, quack; 
Turkey-Lurkey, gobble, gobble. 

Another game which I have found successful in 
making children ‘‘tone conscious’”’ is the ‘‘Chicken 
Coop” game. The play interest seems to remove 
self-consciousness and embarrassment and make a 
sport of it. One child is the rooster who crows in the 
morning and wakes up the hens. The other children 
are the sleeping hens. After the child has listened 
carefully while the teacher sings a high, light ‘‘Cock-a- 
doodle-doo”’ very close to his ear, he imitates the call. 
The hens do not wake up until the rooster has made 
an exact reproduction of the teacher’s tone. Then 
they hop up, flap their wings, and cluck on the same 
tone. 

This game holds the interest of the entire class, gives 
every onea chance to participate, provides the bodily 
activity so necessary for young children, and gives 
the child who reaches his goal a sense of satisfaction 
and accomplishment. 


—JEANNETTE KIRIJAN, Vineland, N. J. 


CHARTS FOR SEAT-WORK USE 

These charts are invaluable since through them the 
child can work out his seat-work problems by himself. 
They are interesting to make and the time spent in 
the making will pay for itself many times, as with 
care the charts can be used for a long period. 

Make a fruit chart, a vegetable chart and a color 
chart and hang them where the children may have 
easy access to them. Label the fruits, vegetables and 
colors in print and in script so that the children may 
consult them for help in their seat-work. Colored 
fruit and vegetable pictures can be cut from the many 
attractive advertisements in the magazines. These 
may be pasted on heavy sheets of cardboard. 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Mrs. Rabbit’s Holiday 


By MirtAM CLARK POTTER 


»} NE morning Mrs. Rabbit said to Mr. Rabbit, 
‘| ‘I’m so tired taking care of our ten little 
rabbits that I don’t know what to do. I just 

| scramble all day. I get their breakfasts in the 
Sal morning—do their mending—get their dinners 

tell them to wash their faces and their paws— 
and by that time it is five o’clock, and then there's 
supper! I help them get to bed, and the next day I do 
the same things all over again! They make lots of 
work, our ten little rabbits.’’ 

Mr. Rabbit looked at Mrs. Rabbit very kindly; 
then he said, ‘‘You’re tired, my dear. You needa 
little holiday. Why don’t you go off on a tiny, tiny 
trip, to see your cousin, Mrs. Richrabbit, who lives 
under the Big Hill? I'll get Billy Beaver to drive you 
over in his fox cart. We'll pack your bag this very 
afternoon.” 

Now Miggsy, one of the little rabbits, had just come 
in, and she heard what her father said. She asked, 
is mother going away?” 

Four of the little rabbits were playing under 
the window, and the other five were sitting 
on the back steps; and they all heard. They came 
trooping in, asking, “Oh, is mother going away? 
Is mother going away?’ And they all looked dis- 
tracted. 

Mrs. Rabbit said, “No, 
I can’t leave you; 


I'm not going away. 
I must 


How can I go away? 
stay here and scramble.”’ 

And she was so tired that she 
began to cry a little. She put 
her blue apron over her head 
and sniffed big sniffs. 

‘‘Now, see,’’ said Mr. Rabbit 
to all the children, “how tired 
your mother is! She must go 
away for a little holiday. I'll 
take care of you; I'll wear 
her blue apron, and the oldest 
ones of you shall help me. 
Don’t you think I’d look very 
fine in her long blue apron? 
We can get along by ourselves 
for a little while, can’t we? We 
want mother to go, don’t we?” 


He looked at the little rabbits and nodded; and 
they knew what he wanted themtosay. Besides that, 
they were very sorry for their kind mother, when they 
saw her so tired. So they all said, ‘“Yes; we want 
mother to go!’’ But they did not say it very loud. 
And then Miggsy laughed, ‘‘Daddy will look so funny 
in your long blue apron; go, Mother, so that he can 
wear it!”’ 

‘‘There goes Billy Beaver now,” said Mr. Rabbit, 
‘driving his fox cart to market. go right over and 
see if he can’t take you to your cousin’s this very after- 
noon.” 

He hopped out of the door and they all watched him 
go. Mrs. Rabbit took her apron off and wiped her 
eyes. 

Pretty soon Mr. Rabbit came hopping back. ‘‘He 
can take you over, he says. He’s coming this after- 
noon at two o’clock.”’ 

‘‘Then I must hurry,”’ said Mrs. Rabbit. ‘“‘I must 
bake a lot of things and pack my bag—and mend 
Sniggy’s trousers.” 

‘We'll all help,’’ said Mr. Rabbit. 
to work. 

They sifted flour, and cracked nuts, and threaded 
needles, and wiped dishes, and all the time the little rab- 
bits were thinking, ‘‘Mother’s going away! Mother's 
going away!’ They felt sad; but they tried not to 
All except Biggsy and Miggsy, who were so 
little that they just had to cry. 
But they shut themselves up in a 
closet so that their mother would 
not hear them. 

And all the time Mother Rabbit 
was thinking, “It will be really 
nice to havea holiday. I shouldn’t 
wonder if I'd stay a month.”’ 

Then they had some good car- 
rot soup for lunch; Mrs. Rabbit 
had made a great kettle of it, to 
last while she was away. After 
lunch Mr. Rabbit said, ““You’d 
better get into your traveling 
dress and put on your hat, my 
dear. Billy Beaver will be here 
in twenty minutes.” 


And they set 


show it. 
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Mother Rabbit just flew upstairs; very soon she 
came down, dressed in her green dress and her hat 
trimmed with a turnip. Mr. Rabbit carried her bag 
down for her, and set it under the kitchen table, where 
the little rabbits would not fall over it. 

Then they heard a rattle of wheels. Along the 
road came Billy Beaver; he had his fox hitched to the 
cart, and it walked very nicely. It was harnessed 
with a bright new red harness, and everything looked 
spick and spandy. 

‘‘Here he is. Oh, here he is! Good-bye, Mother!” 
shouted all the little rabbits. 

‘‘Here he is. I don’t like to leave you!’’ said 
Mother Rabbit. And she looked as though she were 
going to cry again. 

“You get right in,’’ said Mr. Rabbit. And he 
boosted her into the cart. 

‘‘Get up,” said Billy Beaver to his fox. 

The wheels started. 

‘‘Good-bye, Mother! Good-bye, Mother!’’ shouted 
all the rabbit children. 

‘‘Good-bye, my dear!’’ shouted Mr. Rabbit. 

And Mother Rabbit waved her handkerchief, and 
nodded her head until the turnip on her hat bobbed 
up and down, and shouted, ‘‘Good-bye! Good-bye! 
Good-bye!’’ Soon she was out of sight, around the 
turn where the berry bushes grew, along the road to 
Animaltown. 

Then the little rabbits and Mr. Rabbit went back 
into the house, and oh, how lonesome it seemed with- 
out mother! There were the stove, and the table, 
and the chairs, and the curtains blowing in the breeze, 
all just the same; but no mother. The little rabbits 
began to sniff; Miggsy and Biggsy got under the 
kitchen table to do that, because that was their 
favorite place for crying. 

All of a sudden they shouted, ‘‘Here’s mother’s 
bag under the table! Mother’s forgotten her bag!’ 

They looked, all the rest of them, and, sure enough, 


there was the bag, all packed and ready and standing 
under the table. 

“Why, she'll need that,’’ Mr. Rabbit said. ‘‘We 
must run after her with it.”’ 

So he took the bag in his right paw, and started 
hopping along the road to Animaltown; great enor- 
mous hops, that knocked his hat off and made his coat 
tails stream after him in the wind. 

And all the ten little rabbits started after him, the 
whole family of them hopping, hopping, hopping. 

Daddy Rabbit was the biggest, so he could hop the 
fastest. Pretty soon he saw the cart, just turning 
around a bend in the road, with the fox walking very 
slowly and nicely. 

‘Hi, there, stop!’” he called. ‘‘Mother’s forgotten 
her bag!”’ 

And all the little rabbits, hopping behind, shouted, 
‘‘Hi, there, stop, mother’s forgotten her bag!”’ 

Billy Beaver and Mother Rabbit heard them, and 
they stopped the fox and looked around. There were 
all the rabbit family hopping, hopping, hopping, just 
furiously. 

Mr. Rabbit waved the bag, and Mother Rabbit held 
out her paws. 

Pretty soon he came up to the cart. 

‘‘Here’s your bag, my dear,’’ he said. He was 
puffing so that he could hardly talk. 

‘How silly of me to forget it,’’ said Mother Rabbit. 
‘‘And I hadn’t missed it at all. Oh, I am so glad to 
see you! And here come all the children, hopping 
along behind you. How are you, my dears? Do you 
know, when I caught sight of you I was so glad; | 
thought you were all coming, too!” 

“Oh, no, Mother, you need a vacation from us,” 
said the little rabbits. 

‘“You need a rest, my dear,”’ said Mr. Rabbit. 

“Well, nota very long one,” said Mrs. Rabbit. ‘“‘I feel 
better already. I'll be back the day after tomorrow.”’ 

And she was. 


The Five Fingers 


Translated from the Chinese by EpITH TRAVER 


& 3 |HIS is a story that the Chinese mothers tell 
gj to their children when story time comes for 


Once upon a time the five fingers had a 
2) dispute as to which one of them was the 
greatest. At last they went to Judge Brain and asked 
him to settle the question for them. 

First, the thumb spoke. ‘“‘Itis I who is the greatest. 
In all this land, when anyone speaks of the mighty or of 
the wise, he holds up the thumb. It is apparent that 
I am the important one.” 

Next spoke the pointer. ‘‘I am the greatest. lam 
not the tallest, to be sure, but every one in teaching uses 


me to point with, to indicate the truth. Surely it is 
plain that I am first.”’ 

Then spoke the tall man. “I am the greatest. 
This I need no words to prove. Iam taller and larger 
than any of theothers. None can compare with me.” 

The ring finger spoke next. ‘‘I cannot say that lam 
the tallest, but that I am the greatest is easily proved. 
To whom are gifts given except to those whom all 
would honor? And precious things are given to me, and 
to me alone. The most costly jewels that are to be found 
in the whole world are constantly presented to me.”’ 

Then the little finger spoke. ‘‘I am very small. I 
have nothing to say of my size or my power. But 


| 
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in one thing I do lead; in one thing I am first. When 
God is worshiped we are clasped together, hand in 
hand, and as we bow low again and again, it is | who 
lead all the others in worship of Him.” 


of all. 
be first in any other way. 
ment that the smallest finger is the greatest.” 


‘‘And that,’’ said Judge Brain, “‘is the greatest thing 
To lead the rest in worship is better than to 
So I pronounce it my judg- 


How Milk Bottle Found Little Boy’s House 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


| On his 
*) own yellow-painted table were Little Boy’s 
te, ae | own colored dishes with a pattern of ducks. 
~~“) In the duck bowl was steaming cereal. In the 
duck cup was thick creamy milk. Jack Frost chuckled 
until he made the icicles that hung outside the window 
tinkle like a chime of bells. 

“T shall play a joke on Little Boy,’ thought Jack 
Frost. ‘‘He is afraid of me. He did not come out- 
doors and play with me today. Tomorrow he will 
have no breakfast.’’ Then off flew Jack Frost to do 
all the tricks that he knew. 

What did Jack Frost do first? Oh, he gathered 
snowflakes, great star-shaped snowflakes. He scat- 
tered and drifted the snowflakes over town and coun- 
try, over streets and lanes, along car tracks and fields. 
Deep, deeper, the snow fell until one could not see 
roads or fences, far places or near places. What did 
Jack Frost do next? Oh, he froze the town and the 
country. He spread ice over streets and lanes, over 
tracks and trails. Thick, slippery, gleaming ice, 
Jack Frost left. It glittered from the trees and tele- 
graph wires. It was so bright and hard that it madea 
looking-glass for the moon. Last, Jack Frost curled 
himself up for a nap in a corner of Little Boy’s snowy 
yard. He had a merry dream about the joke he had 
played. 


Way off in the country, very early in the morning 
before the sky was light, Milk Bottle sat on the 
farmer's piazza ready to ride down to the railroad 
station. He was dressed for the weather in a strong 
paper cap and thick glass overcoat. Every morning, 
before the stars faded, Milk Bottle was up and dressed, 
sitting there on the farmer's piazza ready to go to the 
station. But this morning the weather looked too bad 
for the trip. 

“The road is drifted four feet deep with snow,’ 
said the farmer. ‘‘How can I drive my sleigh to the 
railroad station?” 

“Shovel the snow,” gurgled Milk Bottle to the far- 
mer. “I must get to town in time for Little Boy’s 
breakfast.” 


So the farmer put Milk Bottle in his sleigh. He 
shoveled the snow a way, and drove a way, and 
shoveled a way, and drove a way. 


driving, the farmer and 
station. 


So, shoveling and 
Milk Bottle reached the 


The tracks 
“The rails 
can 


But, oh, the railroad train was stalled. 
were covered with snow and slippery ice. 
are covered with ice,’’ said the engineer. 
I run my train safely to the town?” 

‘“‘“Get out your snow plow,” said Milk Bottle in a 
thick, creamy voice to the engineer. ‘I must reach 
Little Boy’s house in time for his breakfast.” 

So the engineer fastened the snow plow to the front 
of the train and it went ahead and the engine came, 
choo-choo-choo, chooing behind. Milk Bottle rode 
safely in the milk car, and plowing and choo-chooing 
the railroad train reached town before the stars were 
set. But, ah, the town was fast asleep under a thick 
drift of snow. Snow was drifted in front of the town 
railroad station. Snow, unbroken by teams or trucks, 
covered all the roads. Ice made the streets unsafe. 
The truck driver who waited in the town railroad 
station for Milk Bottle said they would not be able 
to go out. 

“T shall not be able to drive you in such bad 
weather,’’ he said. 

‘Telephone for a baby tank,’’ said Milk Bottle 
in a very thick voice, for in spite of being so brave 
Milk Bottle was beginning to freeze. His overcoat 
felt too tight, as if it were about to burst, and his 
paper Cap was rising. 

So the truck driver went to the telephone booth in 


the town railroad station and called for a baby tank 


that lived with the street cleaner. In summer the 
baby tank had nothing in particular to do, but 
this was its busy season. Ina very short time, crawl- 
ing like a fat caterpillar and shoveling a wide track 
through the road, along came the baby tank. Then 
Milk Bottle sat in the truck and the driver drove. 
The baby tank crawled along and shoveled snow 
ahead of them through the town, until they came to 
the dairy. The dairyman just opened his door to let 
in Milk Bottle, very much surprised to see that he 
had been able to make the trip from the country to 
the town in such wintry weather. 

“The milk will have to stay in my icebox all day,’ 
said the dairyman. “I cannot deliver milk to my 
customers in this weather.”’ 

‘‘Telephone to the street cleaner,’ said Milk Bottle 
in a cracked voice, for it was all he could do to keep his 
glass from breaking. 

So the dairyman telephoned to the street cleaner. 
In a very short time, along came the street cleaner in 
(Continued on page 62) 
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~ HIS is the month of stock-taking. We are 
“| apt to associate the term with business only, 
‘| but education, in the present period of eco- 


“6 nomic uncertainty and social reorganization, 

Sa ceil . r 
.=is the biggest business in the world. The 


editor, who is endeavoring to interpret education 
through the medium of such a magazine as ours, 
begins a new year with an even greater desire to know 
what the school executive and the teacher in an aver- 
age situation are doing and thinking. We may 
revise the course of study endlessly. We may adopt 
slogans as catchwords for our conventions to build 
their programs about, but the everyday work of the 
common schools is the only real force in character 
building and training for social adjustment. 

AMERICAN CHILDHOOD desires contributions from 
the field of American common school education. 
The fact that such a magazine as ours must plan its 
editorial schedule three months in advance, gives 
us lean months when the teaching force is having a 
holiday. If your Christmas celebration this year 
was unusually successful in craftwork, dramatics or 
story-telling, write us now about it. If your school 
system has worked out a practical revision of the 
elementary subjects, let us know about it. If your 
classroom has been a center of some creative experi- 
ment, send us an account of it. We always need 
good children’s stories, by which we mean, not 
fairy tales, not incidents and narratives written with 
no consideration of plot; but the story of child life 
which makes a contact with the child’s interests and 
activities, written in clear English, with suspense, 
and carrying a message of inspiration. 

We read and report promptly upon submitted 
manuscripts. The schools are enriched in _ propor- 
tion with the measure of new thought they share. 
Between now and June will you not feel it is your 
personal privilege and responsibility to help edit 
this magazine? 


Our February issue will feature civics and the 
social studies. The schools of Mount Vernon, New 
York, have put into practice an outline in teaching 
citizenship that combines the best in the older ideas 
in this subject and what is constructive in modern 
thought. The superintendent, Dr. W. H. Holmes, 
will present this work to you next month. The Berke- 
ley, California, schools, under the direction of Ruby 


From the Editors Desk 


Minor, Director of Kindergarten and Elementary 
Education, are developing geography for the entire 
needs of the child. An article from this work, ‘‘New 
World Geography,’ is scheduled for February. 
Marion Paine Stevens of the Ethical Culture School, 
New York, who has carried on successful project work 
in the lower school for a long time, will contribute an 
article on ‘‘Discipline’’ as it relates itself to progres- 
sive education. The children of a town that gave a 
leading citizen to the Byrd Antarctic Expedition wrote 
a play about it, “Little America,’’ that we shall 
publish. Our long expected article from the nursery 
school department of Vassar College, by the director, 
Dr. Lovisa Wagoner, is coming. The article on 
schoolroom gardening that was crowded out of the 
December issue is scheduled, so schoolrooms should 
begin to glow and perhaps bloom in February. 

Pioneer life will be stressed in the February stories. 
The editor did some-strenuous research in the life of 
George Washington, and although she found very 
little authority for hatchets and cherry trees, old 
documents and diaries disclosed facts in the life of 
the ‘“‘Boy of Old Virginia’ that should be of quite as 
great value to active children of today. 

Miss Tessin will offer gay soldier borders, simple, 
effective valentines, color suggestion applied to 
flower designs and landscape composition, and some 
delightful movable puppet figures for the child’s 
first figure drawing. Our art service to the individual 
teacher is almost overwhelming so far as correspond- 
ence is concerned. For a two-cent stamp and a 
request for help, Miss Tessin is giving individual 
help to the teacher who desires to make her art 
teaching creative and practical. This service alone 
gives AMERICAN CHILDHOOD unique value. 

Our policy is that of presenting American education 
as it touches the life of the public school child, which 
limits us so far as some of the interesting foreign 
experiments in education are concerned; but a letter 
such as the one we quote from here carries the en- 
couraging thought that our influence is far-reaching: 

“IT have been taking this important magazine 
since the year 1925, and I am very much obliged for 
the help it gives me in my school work. Although 
I do not speak very much English, I can translate a 
little bit and this is quite enough to gain information 
about my work which helps me very much.’’— 
A TEACHER, Monterey, Mexico. 
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THE MOON 


I see the moon, 
And the moon sees me; 
God bless the moon, 
And God bless me. 
—Celtic Child’s Saying. 


SHOE THE OLD HORSE 


Shoe the old horse, 
And shoe the old mare, 
And if the colt won’t be shod, 
Let him go bare, bare, bare! 
—Old Shoe-Tapping Rhyme. 


THE DOG AND THE CAT 


In the house I have a cat 

To cuddle up and feed and pat, 

But out of doors, where I am free, 

I have a dog to follow me. 

— From ‘Bird in the Bush’ by Grace Taber Hallock. 
Copyright, 1930, by E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 


EVERY BROOK 
By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 
Every brook and every tree 


And every twinkling star I see 
Has something good to say to me! 


UP-STREET, AND DOWN-STREET 


Up-street, and down-street, 
Each window’s made of glass; 
And every child in every pane 
Can see itself to pass. 
—Old English Rhyme. 


LOVELIEST THINGS 


There is a trinity of loveliest things: 
Moon, flowers—and now I go 
To find the third, the snow. 
—From the Japanese of Rippo. 


THERE WAS A RAT 


There was a rat, for want of stairs, 
Went down a rope to say his prayers. 
—Old Rhyme. 
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Poems for the Preschool Child 


Three little kittens lost their mittens, 
And they began to cry, 


THE THREE LITTLE KITTENS 


mother dear, 

We very much fear, 

That we have lost our mittens.’ 
‘‘Lost your mittens! 

You naughty kittens! 

Then you shall have no pie.”’ 
‘‘Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow.”’ 
‘“‘No, you shall have no pie.”’ 
‘‘Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow.” 


’ 


The three little kittens found their mittens, 
And they began to cry, 
“O mother dear, 
See here, see here! 
See! We have found our mittens.” 
‘‘Put on your mittens, 
You silly kittens, 
And you may have some pie.” 
“Purr-r, purr-r, purr-r, 
O let us have the pie. 
Purr-r, purr-r, purr-r.”’ 
The three little kittens put on their mittens, 
And soon ate up the pie; | 
“O mother dear, 
We greatly fear, 
That we have soiled our mittens.” 
‘Soiled your mittens! 
You naughty kittens!”’ 
Then they began to sigh, 
‘‘Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow.”’ 
Then they began to sigh, 
‘‘Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow.” 


The three little kittens washed their mittens, 
And hung them up to dry; 
“O mother dear, 
Do you not hear, 
That we have washed our mittens?” 
‘‘Washed your mittens? 
Why, you good little kittens! 
But I smell a rat close by! 
Hush! Hush!” ‘‘Mee-ow, mee-ow. 
We smell a rat close by, 
Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow.”’ 


—Traditional. 
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Selected by Josephine Bouton 


THREE YOUNG RATS 


Three young rats with black felt hats, 
Three young ducks with white straw flats, 
Three young dogs with curling tails, 
Three young cats with demi-veils,* 

Went out to walk with two young pigs 

In satin vests and sorrel wigs; 

But suddenly it chanced to rain, 

And so they all went home again. 


—Old Rhyme. 
*Half-veils 


RAIN POEM 


Rainy, rainy, rattle-stones, 
Don’t rain on me; 
Rain on John o’Groat’s house, 
Far across the sea. 
—Old English. 


RIDE A COCK-HORSE 


Ride a cock-horse to Banbury Cross 

To see a fair lady upon a white horse, 

Rings on her fingers and bells on her toes, 

She shall have music wherever she goes. 
—Old Hobby Horse Rhyme. 


FOXY’S HOLE 


Put your finger in Foxy’s hole, 
Foxy is not at home 
Foxy is at the back door, 
Picking off a bone. 
(Holding the fist in such a way that if a 
child puts its finger in, you can secure it, 
still leaving the hole at the top open.) 


THE SHINING PINE TREE 


Snow and ice together shine 
On the needles of the pine. 
Looking up, we seem to be 
Underneath a silver tree.. 


—From ‘Bird in the Bush” by Grace Taber Hallock. 
Copyright, 1930, by E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 


CACKLE, CACKLE, MOTHER GOOSE 
Cackle, cackle, Mother Goose! 
Have you any feathers loose? 
Truly have I, pretty fellow, 
Half enough to fill a pillow; 
And here are quills, take one or two, 


And down to make a bed for you. 
—English Folk Verse. 
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THE PENNY 


By Muriev H. Carre 
I’ve a penny all my own, 
Round and bright and flat and brown; 
When I bounce it, hear it, ring— 
Oh! I’m rich as anv king! 
Copyright, ‘Child Education,’ London, England. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TEN KITTENS 
By F. M. Jay 


One fluffy kitten, sleeping in a shoe, 
His sister woke him from his nap, and then there 
were two. 


Two fluffy kittens, invited out to tea, 
Took Baby Brother with them, and then there were 
three. 


Three fluffy kittens, playing by their door, 
A grey one came to share the fun, and then there 
were four. 


Four fluffy kittens, sitting in the drive, 
Made friends with a stray cat, and then there were 
five. 


Five fluffy kittens, playing lots of tricks, 
They asked a friend to help them, and then there 
Were SIX. 


Six fluffy kittens, traveling through Devon, 
Brought a cousin back with them, and then there 
were seven. 


Seven fluffy kittens, stayed out very late, 
Their brother came to call them home, and then 
there were eight. 


Eight fluffy kittens, sitting down to dine, 
A hungry tabby joined them, and then there were 
nine. 


Nine fluffy kittens, chasing a fat hen, 
They met a little lame cat, and then there were ten. 


Ten fluffy kittens, cuddled in a heap, 


Purred a happy little song, and soon fell fast asleep. 
Copyright, ‘‘Child Education,’’ London, England. 
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A Chapter of Child Health. Ji/lustrated. 169 Pages. Harry 
S. Mustard, M.D. The Commonwealth Fund Division of 
Publications, New York. $1.00. 


Cross-Sections of Rural Health Progress. By Harry S. 
Mustard, M.D. 230 Pages. The Commonwealth Fund Divi- 
sion of Publications, New York. $1.00. 


Children of the Covered Wagon. By Estella Ford Warner, 
M.D., and Geddes Smith. Illustrated. 123 Pages. The 
Commonwealth Fund Division of Publications, New York. 
$1.00. 


The study of community health as related to lower- 
ing the child death rate and achieving a higher degree 
of physical well-being is taking each year a larger 
place in the thinking of educators. Working in 
different parts of the United States over a period of 
several years, the Commonwealth Fund has been 
conducting child-health demonstrations, the results 
of which, now published in attractive ‘‘dollar”’ 
form, belong in the hands of teachers and all those 
who are in a position to influence community prog- 
ress. 

‘‘A Chapter of Child Health’’ takes us to Athens, 
Georgia, a university town of about 16,000 inhabitants, 
more than half of whom are white millhands and 
colored workers living for the most part in poverty. 
“‘Cross-Sections of Rural Health Progress’’ is an 
account of four years’ health work in Rutherford 
County, Tennessee, a rural section of the state where 
the problem of the country school was a factor in the 
prevalence of communicable disease. ‘‘Children of 
the Covered Wagon” is the story of a five years’ 
health demonstration program in that part of Oregon 
where a hundred years ago the last pioneers took their 
way. Oregon is known as the safest 
state for babies, but the Common- 
wealth Fund’s service raised, in one 
county, even the present high health 
record. 

These three demonstrations fos- 
tered, in three different situations, 
team-work between the _ counties, 
towns, school, local doctors and 
homes, stimulated a common im- 
provement in child health and left 
promise of future health progress. 
The books are excellent contribu- 
tions to the social aspect of an 
ever-present problem. 


Problem Tendencies in Children. By Willard C. Olson. 


92 Pages. The University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 
$2.00. 


Information Tests for Young Children. By Paul V. Sangren. 
28 Pages. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York. Examination Manual, $0.90. Individual 
Record Blank, $0.95 per package of one hundred. 


The practical diagnostic value of standard mental 
tests has gone a long way in the reclaiming of the 
unadjusted child. Low and high normal intelli- 
gence quotients may now be determined with a 
maximum of accuracy, and the special needs of the 
pupil met for his individual measure of success. 
The importance, however, of the hitherto unmeasured 
emotional mean as expressed in the behavior of the 
child is now being recognized and the attention of the 
research worker in education is turned upon new scales 
for determining what is normal conduct at certain 
age levels. 

In this study, Dr. Olson’s ‘‘Problem Tendencies 
in Children’ deserves consideration. He describes 
the development of technics for studying problems of 
children’s behavior in quantitative terms and presents 
a statistical analysis of the results of their application 
extending over a period of four years. The preschool 
child, elementary school classes in the public schools, 
subnormal groups and those for superior children 
contribute to the research. 

Dr. Sangren’s “Information Tests for Young Chil- 
dren’’ make it possible to determine with reasonable 
accuracy what young children know at various stages 
of maturity, the quality and range of their information, 
and what they have acquired as a result of nursery, 
kindergarten and incidental instruction. This check 
should be invaluable upon the be- 
ginning of formal school work. 
There are six tests, designed to meas- 
ure several aspects of preschool learn- 
ing; nature study, numbers, vocabu- 

lary, social and civic information, 

household knowledge, and literature 

and language. The content of the 
tests was arranged after 
careful examination of 
many courses of study and 
consideration of our body 
of knowledge concerning 
the general problems of 
early childhood education. 
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The Two Bobbies. By Dorothy Walter Baruch. Iilusirated. 
124 Pages. John Day, New York. $2.00. 


Mrs. Baruch, one of our modern mothers who is 
doing constructive work in preschool education, has 
written a needed book with one of the least descriptive 
titles it could possibly have. However, a glance 
through the pages of ‘‘The Two Bobbies’’ convinces 
one that the book has much of value for the story- 
teller. 

The field of preschool story-telling is barren; 
this is where Mrs. Baruch would plant her literary 
seed. She believes that stories for the child from 
two years on, until the first school vear is reached, 
should deal with the commonplace, ordinary events of 
every day. With this thought in mind, she has pre- 
pared a collection of stories graduated to meet the 
interests of increasing age, observation and experi- 
ence. They are divided into small conversational 
tales about everyday things, stories of real life with 
a beginning of plot, two characters and community 
interests, and a few ‘“‘half pretend”’ stories that give 
play to the imagination. 

The author is a university-educated mother who 
has been active in organizing the nursery-school move- 
ment and progressive education in Los Angeles. She 
is at present directing the Broadoaks, Pasadena, 
Nursery School and teaching children’s literature 
there. 


A Roundabout Turn. By Robert H. Charles. Illustrated by 
L. Leslie Brooke. Frederick Warne and Company, New York. 


$1.50. 
This is a book for little folk and big folk, for 


those who love laughter and those who are philoso- 
phers. 


‘‘A toad who lived on Albury Heath 
Wanted to see the world. 
It isn’t that I dislike the Heath, 
It’s a perfectly charming Heath, of course, 
All this heather, and all this gorse, 
All this bracken to walk beneath, 
With its feathery frond to the sky uncurled— 
It’s as jolly a Heath as ever was found, 


* * * * 


But it’s flat, and the World, they say, is round.”’ 


So, against the advice of his wife, who has homely 
tastes for knitting and tea, Mr. Toad starts out on 


_the long road of his convictions. He finally arrives 


at a Roundabout, where he rides, a speck of adventure 
on the broad back of a gilded horse, until his brain 
Swimsinspace. He feels that he has at last discovered 
the World but the Roundabout only makes him 
giddy and drops: him to the ground in the evening, 
in debt for seventy-nine rides, and beside the flat 
road along which he travels home. Near the 
comfort of a steaming teakettle, Mr. Toad expresses 
the wisdom of the humble: 
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‘*Round!’ he chucked; ‘it’s that! 
But it’s rather a giddy place, I think. 
Give me a drop of dew to drink, 
And give me the Heath; 
it’s flat!’ 


Leslie Brooke's drawings are as full of meaning and 


humor as the text. ‘‘A Roundabout Turn” is a 
truly lovable book. 


Minimum Essentials for Nursery School Education. Na- 
tional Committee on Nursery Schools, Winnetka, Illinois. 
This report is the first study to be published by 

the National Committee on Nursery Schools and con- 

stitutes the work of a sub-committee, representing 
authorities in preschool education, during the past 
two years and a half. The work of this committee 
was difficult. The nursery-school movement in the 
United States is scarcely adecade old. The sociologi- 
cal implications and the scientific facts of the develop- 
mental stages of child growth which are basic to any 
program for the education of preschool children have 
not been established. The nursery-school movement 
is directly related to other movements which are 
themselves new, unformed, rapidly changing; to 
mental hygiene, child development, parent educa- 
tion, home economics emphasis on child care, and 
the changing place of women in the home and society. 

The formation of the National Committee on 
Nursery Schools was a direct outgrowth of the 
desire of specialists in nursery education to turn a 
spirit of investigation upon the movement, to pro- 
tect it from promotion in the hands of the untrained 
and to develop an experimental, open-minded atti- 
tude toward the development of new programs, tech- 
nics and organization. 

The report covers an introductory description of 
the function of the nursery school, a statement of 
the objectives of this earliest form of education 
standards for the maintenance of nursery schools, 
and helpful suggestions as to housing and equipment. 
Together with the ‘‘Conference Report’’ of the Third 
Conference of Nursery School Workers, held in 
Chicago, October 23-26, 1929, the pamphlet ‘ Mini- 
mum Essentials for Nursery School Education’’ may 
be obtained from the secretary, Rose H. Alschuler, 
795 Lincoln Avenue, Winnetka, Illinois. 


Stories of the Youth of Artists. By Mary Newlin Roberts. 


Illustrated. 299 Pages. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York. $2.50. 


Stories from the Poets. By Winifred Blanche Pern.  Iilus- 


trated. 143 Pages. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York. $1.50. 


The Wonderful Story of Industry. By Ellen Friel Baker. 
Illustrated. 308 Pages. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York. $2.50. 

The story from the arts serves to make everyday 
life more beautiful and alive with meaning for boys 
and girls. Industry, in our present age, takes on the 
forms of art as well as expresses the wonder of common 
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things a child may touch, watch and understand. 
We are discarding the fantastic tale for children, sub- 
stituting for it those stories of reality that make a 
contact with the present and thus add to the sum 
of youth’s knowledge; but these factual stories should 
preserve the child’s feeling for the miraculous, and be 
told in the best possible literary form. The three 
titles we list here are contributions of value to the 
school and home bookshelves. 

Stories of the childhood of Correggio, Van Dyck, 
Rubens, Titian, Reynolds, Rosa Bonheur, Kate 
Greenaway, James Whistler, told in fictional form 
from the outstanding facts of their childhood, make 
“Stories from the Youth of Artists’’ an excellent 
introduction to the study of great pictures. The 
same educational service is performed for our best- 
known ballads and story-telling poems in “Stories 
from the Poets.’’ Short prose accounts of twenty- 
four classic poems, including ‘‘Evangeline,’’ ‘‘Hia- 
watha,”’ “‘Enoch Arden,” “The Lady of Shalott,” 
“The Anciert Mariner,” “‘The Prisoner of Chillon,” 
“John Ride’ and “Barbara  Frietchie,”’ 
introduce the reader to the original texts with fresh 
interest and understanding. 

‘‘The Wonderful Story of Industry”’ tells its twenty- 
five stories to a boy who begins his trip of discovery 


Gilpin’s 


with the daily newspaper which excites his wonder on 
the front doorstep, and traces it to the newspaper 
office, the printing plant and the pulp mill. Among 
the stories are ‘“‘The Silkworm’s Job,”’ ‘“‘The History 
of Hats,’’ ‘‘The Romance of Steel and Iron,” 
Corn,”’ ‘“‘Queen Cotton,”’ Cup of Coffee’ and 
“Our Cup of Tea.’’ Only those facts within a young 
person’s interest and understanding are given and good 
descriptive drawings add to the clarity of the text. 
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Poems for Children. By Walter De La Mare. 229 Pages. 
Henry Holt and Company, New York. $2.50. 
Stars To-night. By Sara Teasdale. Illustrated. 49 Pages. 


The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.00. 


Poems belong in childhood education. In his intro- 
duction to this collection of those of his poems which 
Walter De La Mare has selected for children he says, 
‘‘Poetry is one of the most curious of the things that 
men make. Age cannot wither it, nor custom stale 
its infinite variety, and yet it depends for its very life 
on being remembered. A poem read when one was 
young, often, when one is older, takes to itself a life- 
givingness, a music and a poignant meaning that one 
never perceived in it at all when one read it as a child. 
And some poems go on delicately changing all that 
they share with us whenever they are read over again, 
just as the flowers in a garden with their light and 
shadow, their shapes, and the rain or dew or sunshine 
upon them, change with every hour of the summer 
day.”’ 

There is little one may add to this; the open heart 
of childhood waits for all that is most beautiful in 
the arts, and poetry is one of the greatest of these 
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impulses. These two collections will find their places 
in a growing list of books of verse children need. 

Walter De La Mare’s poems for children are full of 
the whimsical appeal of fairy lore. He creates poetic 
characters such as ‘‘Dame Hickory,” ‘Miss T,”’ 
“King Caraway,” ‘‘Shellover,’”’ the snail, and ‘‘Tillie 
Turveycombe”’ whose adventures are not only lyric 
but everyday as well. He paints radiant word pic- 
tures; there is nothing more lovely in language for 
children than his ‘Sleeping Beauty”’ 


“The scent of bramble fills the air, 
Amid her folded sheets she lies, 
The gold of evening in her hair, 
The blue of morn in her shut eyes. 


How many a changing moon hath lit 
The unchanging roses of her face! 
Her mirror ever broods on it 
In silver stillness of the days. 


Oft flits the moth on filmy wings 
Into his solitary lair; 

Shrill evensong the cricket sings 
From some still shadow in her hair. 


In heat, in snow, in wind, in flood, 
She sleeps in lonely loveliness, 
Half-folded like an April bud 
On winter-haunted trees.”’ 


Sara Teasdale’s poetry has a pictorial quality 
appealing to children. Among modern poets, a 
volume of her verse is a literary event. In “Stars 


To-night”’ she has collected some of the poems from 
her earlier volumes and others that are new, making a 
contribution to the children’s She sees life 
with the eyes of the young— 


hour. 


“T found ten kinds of wild flowers growing 
On a steely day that looked like snowing: 
Queen Anne’s lace, and blue heal-all, 

A buttercup straggling, grown too tall, 
A rusty aster, a chicory flower— 
Ten I found in half an hour.”’ 


Miss Teasdale has also the quality of vision, which 
has its dawning in youth. We cannot resist quoting 
the poem from which the collection takes its name: 


‘There will be stars over the place forever; 
Though the house we loved and the street we loved 
are lost, 
Every time the earth circles her orbit 
On the night the autumn equinox is crossed, 
Two stars we knew, poised on the peak of midnight 
Will reach their zenith; stillness will be deep; 
There will be stars over the place forever; 
There will be stars forever, while we sleep.”’ 
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LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD Painted by Frederich Peter Hiddemann 
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Grandmother’s Cooky Jar. 
trated. 129 Pages. 
$1.50. 


By Helen Fuller Orton. Ililus- 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 


Mrs. Orton’s stories of farm life are excellent both 
for preschool telling and for supplementary reading. 
She has used the instinctive appeal of the senses in this 
tale of an old stone jar, decorated with a blue duck, 
nicked by the arrow of an Indian, and a never-failing 
store of crisp sugar cookies for the children who delight 
to visit their country-dwelling grandmother. A 
thread of suspense draws the incidents of the stories 
together; a lost child, the disappearance of the cooky 
jar and its final return. The charm of the book lies in 
its teaching of the rare relationship of understanding 
which may exist between children and older people, 
older ways and hand-wrought living. 


Little Tots’ Records. Dances, Songs, Games. Stories. Number 
Eleven, The Dance Book. American Record Company, New York. 
$1.00. 


Four phonograph records, securely bound in enve- 
lopes in gay binding, with colored pictures of folk 
dancing and instructions for small feet to keep time 
to the music are included in this latest of the ‘‘Little 
Tots’ Records.’’ Because there are two dances on 
each record, it will be possible for the teacher or 
home child to develop the Highland Fling, the Sailor’s 
Hornpipe, an Irish jig for two, a spirited march, a tap, 
a clog dance, a minuet, and a polka. Accompanying 
the records are colored pictures of dancers in national 
costume and simple directions for the steps of the 
dances. 

Folk dancing is so closely related to the school 


program from the kindergarten through the ele- 
mentary school, that records made expressly for 
children are welcome. Few teachers can direct 
dancing and accompany it on the piano as well. 


The present perfection of recorded music gives it an 
important place in the schools. 

The listing of subjects in this series of ‘Little 
Tots’ Records’ includes games to play, nursery 
songs, and stories, each with colored pictures and 
directions where these are necessary, boxed with the 
musical records. 


The White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection 


NOVEMBER 19-22 


The White House Conference of 1930, which was 
the third conference on child welfare to be called by 
the government of the United States, brought to- 
gether three thousand men and women, representa- 
tives of the many agencies and organizations concerned 
with the health and protection of the American child. 
Among those agencies are the Parent-Teacher asso- 
ciations, the American Child Health 
the Child Study Association, 


Association, 
public and private 
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schools, preschools and day nurseries, rural schools 
and negro schools, Child Labor and Child Welfare 
organizations, clinics for behavior-problem children, 
dentai clinics, organizations for the adjustment of 
the handicapped and delinquent child, and teacher 
training schools; these are a few of the impressive 


list of organizations which are at work today for 
the betterment of tomorrow’s citizenship. For more 
than a year, under the general chairmanship of 


Secretary of the Interior, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
the active direction of Dr. H. E. Barnard and the 
sub-chairmanship of the men and women who repre- 
sent these forward-looking organizations, committees 
have been gathering in a wealth of facts on child 
welfare in the United States, for presentation to the 
White House Conference. From these findings a 
continuation committee, which President Hoover will 
select from this group of specialists, will endeavor to 
outline direct, simple and interesting programs for 
the future work of the organizations whose slogans 
might read: ‘‘For the complete physical, mental and 
emotional health of the child.” 


Following Secretary Wilbur’s brief welcome to 
the delegation President Hoover’s address was the 
feature of the opening session. He expressed his 
personal appreciation of the co-operation of the 
committees and the fine results which they had 
achieved. He outlined the problems confronting 
children today and voiced his hopes for the allevia- 
tion of their problems through the work of the con- 
ference. Mr. Hoover said: ‘I am satisfied that 
the three days of your conference here will result in 
producing for our country, from this material, a 
series of conclusions and judgments of unprecedented 
service in behalf of childhood, the benefits of which 
will be felt for a full generation. 


‘‘The fundamental purpose of this conference is 
to set forth an understanding of those safeguards 
which will assure to children health in mind and body. 
There are safeguards and services to childhood 
which can be provided by the community, the State, 
or the Nation, all of which are beyond the reach of 
the individual parent.”’ 


Mr. Hoover said further, ‘‘These questions of child 
health and protection are a complicated problem 
requiring much learning and much action. And 
we need have great concern over this matter. Let 
no one believe that these are questions which should 
not stir a nation; that they are below the dignity 
of statesmen or governments. If we could have 
but one generation of properly born, trained, edu- 
cated, and healthy children, a thousand other prob- 
lems of government would vanish. More- 
over, one good community nurse will save a dozen 
future policemen.”’ 


President Hoover classified the problems of child 
welfare in three groups: the protection and stimula- 
tion of the normal child; aid to the physically defective 
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52 AMERICAN 
and handicapped child; third, the problems of 
delinquent child. 

the percentage of 


the 
Mr. Hoover was encouraging about 
normal children in the United 
States as compared with the children of other nations. 
Advancing knowledge and care can transform the 
lot of the handicapped child to that of the normal 
child. Mr. Hoover said of the delinquent child, 
‘“‘We need to turn the methods of inquiry from the 
punishment of delinquency to the causes of delin- 
quency. It is not the delinquent child that is at 
the bar of judgment but society itself.’’ The Presi- 
dent spoke of the vast problems of the orphaned 
child, of the problems of child labor, the rural and 
the city child, telling what is now being done and what 
must eventually be done for their solution. 

In conclusion, said: ‘‘The problems of the 
child are not always the problems of the child alone. 
In the vision of the whole of our social fabric, we 
have loosened new ambitions, new energies; we have 
produced a complexity of life for which there is no 
precedent. With ever enlarging man’s 
power and capacity, with electricity extending over 
the world its magic, with the air giving us a wholly 
new realm, our children must be prepared to meet 
entirely new contacts and new forces. They must 
be physically strong and mentally placed to stand 
up under the increasing pressure of life.”’ 

Mr. Hoover stressed the need for action by child 
welfare workers resulting from the findings of the re- 
search, ‘‘From your explorations into the mental and 
moral endowment and opportunities of children will 
develop new methods to inspire their creative work 
and play, to substitute love and self-discipline for 
the rigors of rule, to guide their recreations into 
wholesome channels, to steer them past the reefs of 
temptation, to develop their characters, and to bring 
them to adult age in tune with life, strong in moral 
fiber, and prepared to play more happily their part 
in the productive tasks of human society. 

“There has never before been the summation of 
knowledge and experience such as lies before this 
conference. There has been no period when it could 
be undertaken with so much experience and _ back- 
ground. The Nation looks to you to derive from it 
positive, definite, guiding judgments. 

‘‘The passion of American fathers and mothers 
is to lift children to higher opportunities than they 
have themselves enjoyed. It. burns like a flame in 
us as a people. Kindled in our country by its first 
pioneers, who came here to better the opportunities 
for their children rather than themselves, passed on 
from one generation to the next, it has never dimmed 
nor died. Indeed human progress marches only 
when children excel their parents. In democracy 
our progress is the sum of progress of the individuals; 
that they each, individually, achieve to the full 
capacity of their abilities must be brought fully to 
bloom; they must not be mentally regimented to a 
single mold or the qualities of many will be stifled; the 


he 
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door of 
them. 

‘‘May you who are meeting here find in your delibera- 
tions new fuel with which to light this flame of progress 
so that this occasion may be marked with a fresh 
luster that will set us anew on the road through the 
growing complexities of modern life.”’ 


opportunity must be opened to each of 


The work of the conference was divided into four 


sections: ‘‘Medical Service’; ‘‘Public Health and 
Administration”; Education and Training’; and 


‘The Handicapped Child.”’ Each section met for 
the reports of the research done by the committee 
members and for a discussion of these reports. The 
general feeling from each section indicated that 
there was still a lack of definite data pertinent to 
each problem despite the exhaustive research through 
surveys, questionnaires and direct investigations. 
The list of distinguished speakers on the various 
ramifications of these four sectional headings, included 
Miss Louise Stanley, chief of the Bureau of Home 
Economics of the Department of Agriculture; Dr. 
Homer Folks, secretary of the State Charities Aid 
Association of New York City; Dr. S. J. Crumbine, 
director of the American Child Health Association. 
The section, Education and Training, was sub- 
divided into ‘‘The Family and Parent Education,” 
‘“The Infant and the Preschool Child,” ‘‘The School 


Child, ‘‘Vocational Guidance and Child Labor,” 
“Recreation and Physical Education,’’ ‘Special 
Classes,’’ ‘‘Youth Outside of Home and School.’’ 


Under the chairmanship of Dr. Thomas D. Wood of 
Columbia University, New York City, the problems 
of the school child were considered. Miss Julia 
Wade Abbott urged that we ‘‘make the world safe 
for the preschool and kindergarten child’’ through 
parental education. Miss Ann Whitney of the Ameri- 
can Child Health Association emphasized the impor- 
tance of the elementary school curriculum in health 
teaching and stressed the need for the co-operation 
of home and community. Miss Florence Hale, super- 
visor of elementary education in the state of Maine, 
made three recommendations for rural health pro- 
grams: adequate teacher training in health educa- 
tion; enriched curriculum for the country child, 
which will include the arts as well as the three R’s; 
and, third, a clearing house for agencies working for 
the child in order that duplication of effort may be 
avoided. Miss Hale suggested as headquarters for 
such a clearing house, the state departments of edu- 
cation. The keynote of this group’s findings was the 
need of more adequate teacher and parental training 
for the education of the ‘“‘whole child.””. A one-volume 
report based on the findings will be published. Presi- 
dent Sutton of the National Education Association, 
in the concluding address of the morning, voiced his 
hope that what had been gathered by the research 
of the group might become a dynamic force in the 
life and teaching of every American teacher. 
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Along the child’s joyous road to reading 


Whether he is a home child or one in the 
primary grades, here are stories to his liking 


Pinkey Dew Folk Tales Retold | The Curious Car 


and other stories 


By Margaret Arnold and By Lillian K. Craig 
By Rowena Califf 


Frances Beem 


Here they are—twelve at- 
Not 


the old hackneyed stories, 


tractive folk tales retold! 


but twelve tales from Russia, 


China, Africa, and Germany, Well! Look at this queer 


thet have ent buen earn to automobile. It has feet for 


eet wheels, and it sees, hears, and 
a frazzle by repetition. They 


talks. It takes Bobby and 

Pinkey Dew is a spoiled have been delightfully told, Susie Brown a-venturing, and 

little fairy child who would wonderfully illustrated, and what strange things happen! 
not drink honey dew unless are just the thing for the story 


The car tells the story itself; 


it came from a pink morn- 


‘ teller in thehome and in school. how it finds Bobby’s dog with 
apn peng he Pon The book includes the story the reluctant help of the wild 
How easily Pinkey Dew can about the five pennies, one nai prt hse po 
‘ ; e eagle, an e deer; how 
find her way into real life and about a little snow girl, one . - 
. é . it outwits the robbers; how 
leave it a little more joyous that tells how the rabbit hap- 


it wins a race with the big 
than before she came. And pened to lay colored eggs on 


this is true of all the stories 
included. They are imagina- Easter, and one that explains amazing episodes that boys 
tive, but not too far away why the bear has astumpy tail. and girls will love to hear 
from the child’s own thres- Each story is full of humor, again and again. The pen- 
hold. The scattering of and the illustrations, in color, and-ink sketches of Bobby 


fairies makes for gayety and 


and Susie, the animals, and 
unconscious behavior lessons. 


are so cleverly done, they will z . 
ide Jie the car itself will chase away 


Beautifully and significantly bring chuckles of delight from the clouds of any dull after- 
illustrated in color. children and grown-ups alike. noon. 
Price, 80 cents. Price, 96 cents. Price to be announced. 


Entertain and instruct children by means of these stories. 
Address Dept. A. C. 


Order copies today. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


354-364 Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
New York, N. Y. 


Chicago, III. 
342 Madison Ave. 


66 E. South Water St. 
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We quote from the conclusions of Dr. John E. 
Anderson’s group on the problems facing the infant 
and preschool child: ‘‘In recent years there has been 
great interest in the young child, partly because of 
the increasing realization of the tremendous impor- 
tance of the early years for physical disease and health, 
and partly because of a greater realization of the 
significance of the period for later mental adjust- 
ment and health. However, there is no widespread 
recognition on the part of either public or private 
agencies of the difficulties which face the parents of 
young children who, mindful of their responsibilities, 
seek assistance.’’ The survey of the preschool child 
included both the child in the home and the child in 
preschool institutions. From the wealth of helpful 
recommendations based on this study the following 


is outstanding: ‘‘A broadly-conceived program of 


pre-parental and parental education would be the 
most effective means of moditying the education 
and training of the young child in the home. While 


its studies reveal a wide variation in home practices, 
nevertheless they are encouraging when one considers 
them in detail and they indicate that the standards 
of care of the young child in the American home are 
better than had been expected.” 

The committee suggested the possibility of the 
development through the co-operation of the federal 
government and the states of a series of organiza- 
tions which will at the same time carry on a research 
and a parental education function. In regard to 
nursery schools, it was said, ‘“‘In view of the fact that 
the nursery school is a relatively new institution 
and that it exists at the present time in a variety of 
forms, the committee does not feel that strenuous 
attempts at standardization or formalization should 
be undertaken. It recognizes the fact that the 
nursery school is not a fad but an attempt on the 


i THE GRADE TEACHER 
ti PRIMARY EDUCATION 


special articles for ungraded schools. 


Work, Seatwork, etc. 


methods used at the famous Horace Mann School. 


| definite help to teachers in daily classroom work. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


| THE GRADE TEACHER combining PRIMARY EpucaTioN—PopuLar Epucator—A Professional || 
Magazine for Classroom Teachers of All Grades. { Are you a Grade or Rural school teacher? If so, || 


this is by far the most helpful and practical magazine for YOU! 
Hale, now a State Supervisor of Elementary Education, has taught al// the grades, and was, for 
eleven years, Director of Teacher Training in a State Normal School. 
problems and can help you meet them. 
tions of the kind that classroom teachers are actually asking for: 
Poems, Seatwork, and other Material for all the grade groupings—Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar—with |} 
{The contributors are well-known specialists on such up-to-date subjects |} 
as Health and Safety Education, Visual Instruction, Radio, Music, Physical Training, Citizenship, Auditorium |) 
{PICTURES AND POSTER WORK—Each issue has a new Poster Cover Design in |) 
full color, full-page Calendar, from 3 to 6 full-page seasonal Posters, with full instructions for cutting out, [| 
making up, coloring, and mounting on construction paper; besides many full-page Drawings for Blackboard and i 

Window Decoration, Construction Work, Seatwork, etc., with detailed directions for their use. § PICTURE STUDY—A full-page, 

| half-tone Reproduction of some famous painting, for display to pupils, selected from current courses of study, is given each month, 
and two full pages of Miniature Reproductions for pupils’ individual use, besides a Story of the Picture, a Story of the Artist, and full 


This is the best Picture Study to be found anywhere. : 
AUDITORIUM WORK—FEvery month there are many pages of Plays, Poems, Stories, Recitations, Music, and Exercises; also an 
abundance of Seasonal Programs for Holidays and other special occasions. 


t The entire contents are pedagogically sound and up-to-date. 
TEACHER will save any grade or rural teacher, in time and nervous energy, far more than the cost of subscription. 


Subscription price, $2.00 per year.—SPECIAL COMBINATION—With THE READER’S DIGEST, both for one year, only $3.75. 


part of society to meet new social conditions char- 
acteristic of modern life. Among these social con- 
ditions are apartment-house living, small families, 
and the relative isolation of individual children. 
The committee feels that the ventures in nursery- 
school education now under way should be encouraged 
and hopes that out of the social experimentation now 
going forward a more adequate realization on the 
part of the public of the physical, mental, and social 
needs of young children will arise. 
research on_ kindergartens revealed astonishing 
figures. Only one-fourth of the children in the 
United States between five and six years of age are 
enrolled in kindergartens. Before undertaking the 
education of children under five the committee 
urged that further public school facilities for the 
education and training of five and six year old chil- 
dren be provided. 

Secretary Davis of the Department of 
addressing a general assembly of the conference, 
reviewed the splendid work of the Children’s Bureau 
under the Department of Labor, and urged the 
centralization in the Bureau of all agencies working 
for the welfare of the child. Miss Grace Abbott, chief 
of the Children’s Bureau, stated that the most en- 
during effect of the present conditions of unemploy- 
ment would be seen in the under-nourishment and 
disease of the Nation’s children. 

Miss Martha Van Renssalaer, director of the Col- 
lege of Home Economics, Cornell University, spoke 
on “An Adventure in Adult Education.’”’ Dr. Wil- 
bur summed up the work of the Child Health and 
Protection survey and emphasized the challenge im- 
plicated by the findings. At the final session each 
section chairman made his reporting for the consider- 
ation of the conference. 


The committee’s 


Labor, 


—MAaAry TAYLOR 


The Editor, Miss Florence | 


She knows all your 
{ Miss Hale selects only practical, usable articles and illustra- 
Programs, Projects, Methods, Plays, 


directions for Free Expressions, Directed Observation, and Things to Do, by Prof. W. Linwood Chase of Boston University, after 


{PROGRAMS AND 


In addition are many special articles and features of 
THE GRADE | 


54 Clayton St. (Dorchester Station) BOSTON, MASS. | 
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The Tools of the School Child’s Trade 


We no longer offer a child one pencil, one colored 
crayon, one eraser; the modern way is to find exactly 
the right one for the writing or drawing upon which 
the pupil is engaged. Good craftsmanship depends 
upon tools, and anything which helps us in making a 
choice of the school child’s tools is necessary. 

Among those booklets issued by the educational 
departments of the established school supply houses, 
one of the most helpful is that of the School Bureau 
of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. Illustrated with the work of such well- 
known artists as Earl Horter and Ernest Watson, it 
includes concise descriptions of the kind and quality 
of pencil and crayon to use for the child’s short-cut 
to success. This is valuable information for all 
teachers. 

This book, “School Pencils for Writing and Draw- 
ing,’’ will be sent to anyone who applies for it, in care 
the School Bureau of the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company at Jersey City. 


NOTE—Mpyrtle Eckhardt, Supervisor, Carroll 
County Schools, Maryland, whose article, ‘‘Bricks and 
Clay in Third Grade Social Studies’”’ our readers found 
so helpful in the November issue, has asked us to 
share the credit for the work with Miss Olive Owens 
and Miss Catherine Kenny, who carried out the acti- 
vity under Miss Eckhardt’s direction. We are very 
glad to make this announcement. 


Giving the Problem Child a Chance 


(Continued from page 16) 


minutes per week forevery one of the tool subjects and 
yet not one of these may make the slightest appeal to 
the problem child. 

I feel that observation over a period of fourteen 
years, eight years of special work in county problems 
and three years with the maladjusted child, should 
give me reasonable grounds for making the statement 
that if we remove the shackles from the education of 
our youth we prevent the later fettering of their feet 
and hands in institutions designed to meet their needs 
in later life. The program today is schooling instead 
of educating the child. Education should not mean 
the opening of the avenue through which we gain those 
things we crave but should mold our desires, build 
character, enrich our lives and create in us a desire to 
live and help others live a fuller, richer life. 

We realize that one of the greatest privileges of our 
lives is the exercise of the power of choice. Life is a 
constant choosing and how necessary it is to the happi- 
ness and education of a child that he have some voice 
in the selection of objects through which a lethargic 
mentality is aroused. Surround a child with interest- 


Attractive posters which will 
lend color and tone to your 
holiday construction work— 


8471 This set of Xmas poster patterns contains 12 
large sheets of material for every need at this season— 
figures and portraits, a jovial Santa, toys, reindeer, holly 
and mistletoe, candlesticks and many other designs— 
arranged to fit the regulation size papers of the school- 
room, and applicable to borders, window decorations, 
posters, booklet and greeting card problems. Put up in 
durable box. 


Price, each $0.85 Mailing weight, 2 Ibs. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


TERMINAL COMMERCE BUILDING 
401 North Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


* XMAS POSTER PATTERNS 


MASSASOIT company 
DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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School Annuals 
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THE 


HILL-MATHIAS 
EASEL 


Designed by 
MARGARET MATHIAS 


Substantial 
and Firm! 


Made of oak, of joint screw 
construction, held firmly open 
with a lock step-ladder brace. 
Made of three-ply board. 


A tray is firmly fastened tothe 
easel, containing an inner tray 
which has eight holes 234” in 
diameter, designed to hold small 
sized jelly glasses firmly in place. 

This tray holds the paint and catches the drip, and is easily 
removable for cleaning. The size of the board on the easel is 
18”x 24”. The easel is 50” high and 26” wide; frame is of filled 


and stained natural oak, with green enamel tray. 


.{625 Hill-Mathias Easel, Single, each $8.00 


Made in two sizes: 
\ 626 Hill- Mathias Easel, Dual type, each 12.50 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


120 East 16th St., New York, N.Y. 


PRE-SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN PUBLICATIONS 


Some New Techniques for Studying Social Behavior 


By DorotHy SWAINE THOMAS and AssociATEs. 203 pp. Cloth, $2.00. 
[Child Development Monographs, No. 1. 1929] 


The Relation of Diet to Health and Growth of Children in 
Institutions: With a Method of Evaluating Dietaries and 
a 3-Weeks Dietary Conforming to the Standards Proposed 


By MARY SWARTZ Rose and Cora E. Gray. 113 pp. Cloth, $1.35. 
[Child Development Monographs, No.2. 1930] 


A Technique for Studying the Social-Material Activities of 
Young Children 


By MARGARET BAKER, PH.D. 74 pp. Cloth, $1.50. [Child Develop- 


ment Monographs, No.3. 1930] 


An Inventory of the Habits of Children from Two to Five 
Years of Age 


By ANprus. 51 pp. Paper, 0cents. [1928] 


Learning Levels of the Children in the Nursery School 
—With Reference to the Eating Situation 


A Joint Study by ADELENE Bruce Hitt and Dorotuy VAN ALSTYNE, 


under the advisership of PAtty S. HILL and GRACE LANGDON. 41 pp. 
Board, $1.00. [1930] 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Columbia University New York City 


ing things about which he has some knowledge and something 
will appeal to him even though he cannot pass an intelligence 
test. In my room there are a coaster wagon and a typewriter, 
the only things in which “A’”’ ever manifested any interest, and 
he was allowed access to these as a reward for effort in taking 
part in the other activities of the room. This child is nine years 
old and has been given a test every year but so far has never 
registered. Every day after the privileges of using the type- 
writer he brings me his paper to read tothe others. Just hundreds 
of letters! Always he listens attentively while I read a story 
about some living plant, bird or animal or some toy or object 
made in the room. ‘‘A”’ had a variety of things to select from 
but he chose only two. The child of today, whether of superior 
or inferror intellect, is prepared for more than our program offers. 
Are we going to continue to pour into their young lives old wavs 
and old things? 

Odum in ‘‘Man’s Quest for Social Guidance”’ says: ‘‘The extent 
to which modern schools are different from schools of yesterday, 
and the basis upon which new curricula are being formed, will be 
found in the test as to whether the school meets the needs of 
society at any given period.’’ Are our schools today meeting 
the needs of society? 

I have a group of thirty children each year, from seven years of 
age up through twelve years, all of whom have had from one to 
five years in the same grade. The mental age of these children is 


from no score to eight years. In this room we build, cook, drama- 


tize, paint, card, spin, sew and quilt, bottom chairs, broadcast, 
have an orchestra, a daily paper, a doll house large enough to 
live in, a store with a telephone line, a radio. Two years ago 
this room was bleak and bare; today it is alive with plants the 
children have tended, books they have made, pictures they have 
painted and attractive and usable objects they have made, from 
one-room bird houses to large two-story ones with a front porch. 


The few large pictures in the room have been lowered to the level 
of the child’s vision, and recently we have added a cuckoo clock, 
a loom, a seesaw, climbing rope, and a victrola. 

The study of twelve of our common birds, their call notes, 
songs and plumage, made them a familiar part of child life and 
led to the building of bird houses suitable for the different kinds of 
birds, and the completion of a large printed book giving the pic- 
tures and a brief description of these twelve birds. In addition 
to this nature study the children have been developed in relation 
to their home life, in that they have built a four-room doll house, 
made furniture and dolls for the home, made a large bed, mattress, 
pillows and quilt. They brought sheets from home, made quilt- 
ing frames, carded cotton for the quilt, tacked the quilt in the 
room and had a quilting party. They learned to set the table 
and serve a simple meal. Other things they have made for the 
room include an easel for drawing, chairs for the reading table, 
various circus toys, a moving-picture machine and a class reading 
book, to be left for the grade next year. The material for almost 
everything made is brought in by the children; even the twigs 
used in making the small beds, settee and chairs are gathered in 
the woods. The children acquire considerable experience in 
measurement, choice of colors, handling and care of tools and 
brushes, value and amount of paint required for a given article 
or surface; and as the tools of any given kind are limited, the 
children practice more courtesy and consideration for each 
other in a day than could be taught them by theory alone in a 
month. 

In this room the radio and broadcasting station play no little 
part. The pupils, in play, receive and broadcast programs, plays, 
music, give lectures and poems. The following is a sample of a 
‘lecture’: ‘“‘How to be Strong. I am eight years old. My 
weight is just right. All I need is milk, fresh eggs, vegetables 
and fruits. Work in the sunshine; sleep with windows open 
and take a full bath twice a week. Drink plenty of water and 
be happy.” 

Out of the group of thirty children there were three third-grade, 
twenty-four second-grade and low second-grade promotions 
according to the standard test, and only three or one-tenth of the 
class remaining in the grade. I had every problem to deal with 
it seemed, untruthfulness, stealing, cheating, malnutrition, and 
it appeared that the only solution was to surround the children 
with things that they liked and were satisfying, and give them an 
opportunity to use their hands if they had some mental ability. 
Such children are in the world, have been and will continue to be. 
The problem is how can we make them fit into our social order; 
how can we save them? 

—ApaA E. VALENTINE 
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Creative Materials for the Preschool Child 
(Continued from page 14) 


adapted to a variety of uses isa safe one. The more elaborate 
the details the less opportunity is left to children for inventiveness 
and imagination, and, in choosing toys, the danger of overcrowding 
the environment with materials that suggest a rather limited use 
should always be considered. 

There is a certain economy in a unified plan for equipment. 
The materials hold increasing possibilities as the children mature. 
The illustrations of block building show this progressive use- 
Take such a thing as the interlocking train. At first the inter- 
locking device is the interesting feature. It could be supplied 
by means of a ‘“‘puzzle toy,’’ something that had no other purpose 
than to link together and to unlink. But after this device is 
thoroughly understood the child will himself invent other play 
possibilities with the train, and his interest in the material is thus 
renewed. Material which can be used in only one indicated way 
is more suitable for testing purposes than for play. It makes no 
provision. for inventiveness, nor for progress in use with increasing 
maturity. 

The experiences through which children live are the stuff of 
which their dramatic play is made. Most children soon learn to 
regard the play materiale as an essential part of their play, and as 
their social life develops their interest in co-operative schemes 
also grows. We found their early play adventures to be concerned 
with details of their own personal care and their share in the 
domestic life. Children explain all phenomena in terms of their 
own experience. Thesun under a cloud is the moon, at two years; 
smoke coming from a distant chimney may be a boat to a three- 
year-old. We need not be disturbed by such inaccuracies, for 
the process of testing out their observations goes on tirelessly till 
truth emerges and can be proved. 

It must always be remembered that children’s range of experi- 
ence must be widened if their interest is to be held. As they 
grow older they snatch from such a casual experience as their 
train journey to the country, from a visit to the seashore or froma 
ferryboat excursion, certain outstanding details. If we, whether 
we are parents or teachers, could be aware of the lines of interest 
thus aroused and open them up more fully, we should be amazed 
at the impulse that is given to their play. By this I mean, give 
them opportunity to find out at first hand more about these 
places or things or processes. They will return to adaptable 
play materials with new zest and devise new ways of using them. 
We must remember always that we are living in a culture that is 
overwhelmingly complex and that the only possible method of 
simplification is to limit the experience to what a child can get at 
first hand. His stage of development will depend not only upon 
his age but also upon the opportunities for experience he has had 
and how these experiences have been treated by the adults about 
him. 

The technic of introducing children to further experience in 
their environment by taking trips cannot be considered in an 
article upon playthings, but in general there are certain procedures 
that are effective. Take the child to see something with which he 
already has made some acquaintance, either by casual encounter 
or on an earlier trip. 

Restrict your own interest to that object or process or place so 
that there will be as little distraction as possible. If you go toa 
railway yard, do not allow yourself to be diverted by a dock on 
the way. 

If the child’s interest is normally. keen, let him take his own 
pace in the time he spends and in the details he chooses to look 
at. He may for a long time pay no attention to matters that you 
most anticipate his discovering. 

Repeat the same trip so that later the children can feel a thor- 
ough intimacy with the activities which they wish to reproduce. 
They feel a special enjoyment in the recognition of familiar 
features. 2 

Have a time set aside for talking over the trip, making sure that 
as many children as possible make verbal the images they have 
formed. In this discussion the teacher will try to encourage the 
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‘‘To be thrown upon one’s own resources,’’ 


said BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 


‘tis to be cast into the very lap of fortune.”’ 


The influence of thrift teaching through 
the Educational Thrift Service system of 
regular savings in the public schools goes 
beyond the accumulation of sums of money. 
It leads to that more lasting achievement 
—the development in boys and girls of con- 
crete qualities of character necessary to 
bring these potential men and women into 
a responsible citizenship. 


TALKING about Thrift isn’t enough!— 
SHOW THE CHILDREN HOW TO SAVE! 


EDUCATIONAL THRIFT SERVICE, Inc. 


Originators — Pioneers — Specialists 
in School Savings 


Woolworth Building New York City 


The Story Teller and His Pack 


(00777 


By CLIFFORD H. NOWLIN 


THE STORY TELLER 
AND His PACK 


IN this interesting and comprehen- 
| | sive book the author presents an 
 @ntertaining and lucid program 
for applying the art of story telling to 
various phases of child education in 
school and home. He shows by in- 
structive text and interesting example 
the type of story best adapted to em- 
phasize a desired point, or a specific 
lesson in ethies or character building, why such a story is 
effective, and how it should be told. 


An important feature is the introductory to the psy- 
chology and basic literature of childhood, all of which is 
necessary to the teacher as preparation for mastery of the 
story-teller’s art. 

While covering its subject in a broad way, this book is 
not a complete treatise but is rather an elastic hand-book, 
designed to make it easy for the average reader to become a 
proficient story-teller. Price, $2.00 


This attractive book will be sent on approval. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
2249 CALUMET AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Poster Crayons 


for 


Free Expression Work 


SIZE, 4 INCHES BY 1 INCH ROUND 


RED SEAL BRAND 


The demand by teachers for a larger colored 
chalk crayon for Free Expression Work has been 
solved by our Red Seal Brand of colored chalk 
crayons. 

Size of crayon is 4 inches long by 1 inch in 
diameter. Each piece is covered with a thin coat- 
ing of lacquer, preventing the soiling of hands. 


Colors are bright and of a wide range of 16 
assorted colors, also black and white. 


Samples sent to teachers upon request, free of 
charge. 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 
Danvers, Mass. 


TRADE MARK 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. 


Accurately assembled 
with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- 
ting. Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop forg- 
ing, grinding, and heat treating to 
insure a high-grade pair of scissors 
that will hold a lasting cutting edge 


and give complete satisfaction. 


A delightfully smooth and easy- 
cutting scissor. Every pair-guar- 
anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 


tirely satisfactory will be replaced. 


Complete lines for 
the school supply 
trade. 


Blunt End Scissors Sharp Point Scissors 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


FAMOUS SINCE 
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recall in sense and motor terms, a method to which children are 
always responsive but which they do not use unless a sample is 
given them. 

Six-year-old children were asked to pretend that they were 
something that they had felt or seen or heard or smelled or touched. 
After a ferry-boat trip across New York harbor came this: “I 
splash up on the sides and make a long white streak behind.” 
After a visit to a farm: “If I were a little calf I’d have a split 
in my toes.’’ A cannon made an impression upon one child who 
said, ‘Iron is my long, strong throat!” 

It is to be remembered that accurate information is only one 
feature of the experience. Information gathered in the course of 
one’s own activity seem really valid and important. A sensi- 
tivity to the details of sight and sound and feeling and the capacity 
to recall through language symbols is of equal value. 

The results may be reckoned in various ways; by the habits of 
observation and of interest in the environment which are built up, 
by the increase in mental activity and the power to think through 
a situation, by the ingenuity and inventiveness developed in the 
adaptation of materials to representative use, and fourth and 
most important by far, by the stimulus that is given to the art- 
play of children and the resulting pleasure and satisfaction, 


The Report Card in Character Training 
(Continued from page 20) 

WORK HABITS include: good planning and carrying out of 
plans; finishing the task given; doing one’s best work always; 
helping in what the class is doing; carrying out directions as they 
are given. 


WEIGHT REPORT 


First Second Third | Fourth 
Quarter | Quarter Quarter | Quarter 
Height 
Average Weight 
1. From....pounds to....pounds is satisfactory. 
2. From....pounds to....pounds is satisfactory. 
RULES OF THE GAME 
1. To have a full bath oftener than once a week. 
2. To wash the hands before eating. 
3. To brush the teeth before breakfast and bed. 
4. To have a bowel movement daily. 
5. To sleep normal hours with windows open. 
6. To drink milk, but no tea or coffee. 
7. To eat some fruit or vegetables every day. 
8. To drink at least four glasses of water a day. 


To sit and stand well. 
10. To play out of doors a part of every day. 


Sleep Needed: 
5, 6, 7 years, 12-13 hours 
8, 9, 10 years, 11-12 hours 


ATTENDANCE 
Prompt and regular attendance is essential to the joy, interest, 
and success of the child in his school work. 


Third | Fourth 
Quarter Quarter 


Second 
Quarter 


First 
| Quarter 


Number of Daysin Term | 


Times Dismissed 


Signature of Parent: 
First Quarter... 
Second Quarter. . 
Third Quarter..... 
Fourth Quarter.......... 

Promoted to Grade........ 
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Real Life Teaching in the 
Country School 


(Continued from page 9) 
books of stories found in magazines; 
make scrapbooks of various kinds; 
dramatize poems and stories; 
interesting questions; they write original 
stories, poems, and plays; they give talks 
on magazine and newspaper articles; they 
have Mother Goose projects, such, for 
example, as making curds and whey: 
they have library and playhouse projects; 
they observe holidays; they make picture 
and reading charts of great men and women 
in various walks of life; they plan and 
practice programs for particular occasions; 
they plan and prepare puppet shows; 
they make poster illustrations of stories 
and poems; they play the acting-guessing 
games; they make conversation out of a 
plain story; they dress to represent 
Indians, Japanese, Dutch; they act panto- 
mimes; they sketch maps to show Paul 
Revere’s Ride and the exploit of Herve 
Riel, for example; they compile material 
about their favorite authors; they engage 
in reading circle activities. 

In language, the compositions are now 
related to real life experiences. Business 
and social letters are written and then 
actually sent to real persons, perhaps to 
some boys and girls in far-away Hawaii or 
the Philippines. If one will examine a 
recent series of language texts it will be 
seen that children are now habituated in 
the use of good oral and written English 
through highly motivated activities in 
which the child has a natural interest. 
Pupils now read, write, and talk in the 
better schools because of an inner urge 
to do so. Reading and language are 
becoming increasingly creative by offering 
more and more of those real life situations 
that produce in and of themselves a 
spontaneous, hearty pupil response. 

In what has commonly been called the 
physiology class, but which the writer 
would like to designate the health class, 
we find tragic illustrations of lifeless, 
profitless learning instead of vivid, life- 
giving effort. What profits it for a child to 
know about the way the lungs work if he 


they 
they 
they debate 


persistently sleeps with his windows closed, 
sits in a stooped posture, and ultimately 
contracts tuberculosis? Of what value is it 
to learn how to describe the action of the 
various digestive processes if a child does 
not learn how to choose his food more 
wisely and improve his habits of eating? 
Learning the facts of physiology is mani- 
festly no guarantee of healthful living, 
whatever. In health and hygiene, we 
need to develop those important ideals, 


attitudes, habits, and skills, which will 
insure for the child a vigorous, efficient 
bodily machine. A strong mind in a 
strong body is not the result of mere 
chance; it is the result of persistent 
endeavor. In the country school it is 
entirely possible to have instruction and 


practice in first-aid work; 
in clean-up campaigns; to have physical 
examinations; to have talks and demon- 
strations by the county nurse; possibly to 
visit the county hospital or other institu- 


to participate 


tions; to learn how to plan well-balanced 
menus; to make health posters; to have 
daily physical inspection; to make food 


and weight charts. The country teacher 
will vitalize the teaching of physiology to 
the extent that she is able to change the 
ideas, ideals, and habits of her pupils in 
the direction of healthful, efficient living. 
The test of successful teaching of 
physiology is not primarily found in the 
passing of any sort of tests or examina- 
tions. Health is fundamental in per- 
sonality, and the teacher who accomplishes 
results in physiology teaching secures 
pupil conduct that will make for more 
efficient, happy living. 

New life in the program of the country 
school depends on the teacher, the pupils, 
and the school and community environ- 
ment. In some country schools there is 
mighty little genuine learning; in other 
schools they go on excursions, they test 
milk, they make booklets, they have a hot 
lunch, they conduct a thriving school 
society, they issue a weekly or monthly 
school paper, they make things of wood, 
clay, sand, paper, they have a museum of 
various collections, and so on without end. 
The teacher who has caught the vision 
simply cannot teach words and subjects 


THE TAXPAYER’S DOLLAR 


A laboratory filled with ingenious machines for 

testing Lead strength, smoothness, flexibility, and 

wearing quality, is striving incessantly to furnish 

in Eagle School Pencils the utmost possible 
value for the taxpayer's dollar. 


Our School Catalog, showing many interesting pencil tests, 
will be sent to you gladly. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Your favorite magazine, being 
modern, is very probably of the 
large, cumbersome size—difficult 
to hold and read comfortably— 


Spread it ona 


JIFF-EE LAP BOARD 


(Patent Applied For) 

and enjoy its contents to a greater ex- 
tent than ever before— 

—it’s so easy to turn the pages with the 
magazine spread open before you—and 
large bound books or small bound 
books are more pleasantly read on the 
JIFF-EE. 

The JIFF-EE Lap Board saves time, 
conserves effort, adds to the joy and 
comfort of living. 

Try a JIFF-EE for reading and you 
will read more, with greater zest, than 
ever before. 

The price, only $3.00, is an invest- 
ment in comfort. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
60 Park Street Springfield, Mass. 


Bradley art materials are unsurpassed for suc- 
cessful color work and paper projects in the 
lower grades. 


WATER COLORS 
Made in a variety to suit your every need. 
CRAYONS 
A select line of fine crayons for every edtca- 
tional purpose. 
ART PAPERS 
For drawing, construction, and poster work. 
Construction Paper 
Made in twenty-three colors. 
Vivi-Tone Paper 
Forty-four colors. 
Tru-Tone Paper. 
Thirty colors. 
Butterfly Paper 
Dual colored papers. 


Twelve color combi- 
nations. 


Send for sample books of papers. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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“How Normal Children Grow’ 
with The PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


at the Special Introductory Terms of 


6 Months ($1.50 News-stand value) for Only $1 


**HOW NORMAL CHILDREN GROW has been especially pre- 
pared by two of the country’s foremost child specialists, Drs. 
John E. Anderson and Florence L. Goodenough, for every one 


concerned with the educating and training of children. 


It brings 


you, in comparatively few interesting pages, the complete and 


very human story of the 


Mental, Physical and Character Development 
of Children from Birth to the Sixteenth Year. 


HIS BOOK brings you a specific guide 
by which to measure every phase of 
the progress of your students, together 
with many practical suggestions for encour- 
aging that progress and for keeping simple 
but valuable development records. The 
contents includes sections on:- 
Physical Growth 
Motor or Manipulatory Development 
Language Development 


Personality and Character Develop- 
ment 


Intellectual Development 
Interests and Activities 
Height-Weight Charts and Teeth Chart 


In simple language it explains how scientific 
observations of a child’s developmert will 
disclose particular talents or faults, and how 
the child should be guided accordingly. 
From the standpoint of the benefits it will 
enable you to bring the children in your 
charge, it is one of the most valuable books 
of its size ever published. 


Why Conscientious Teachers 
Need The PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


During the school term children spend ac- 
tually more of their waking hours with their 


A. C. 1-31 
THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, 
255 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
YES, send me a copy of “‘ How Normal Children Grow” 
ENTIRELY FREE and enter my subscription to The 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE for 6 months ($1.50 news- 
stand value) for only $1, which is enclosed. 


Check here if you wish the book FREE with 3 years 
at special rate of $3.50—saving you $5.50 on news- 
stand value. 


— Mail Gilt Coupon Today — 


teachers than with their parents. The 
teacher’s influence during this period is even 
greater than that exerted by the child’s own 
father and mother. It goes beyond the in- 
tellectual—engrosses the forming of habits, 
the building of character, the development 
of personality, the teaching of fair play and 
sportsmanship, etc. 


For this reason conscientious teachers feel 
that they need The PARENTS’ MAG- 
AZINE even more than parents themselves. 
Here is one publication in which the world’s 
leading specialists discuss every important 
phase of child care and training, and treat 
with wisdom and understanding the prob- 
lems of the various age groups from Kin- 
dergarten to College. Here is truly an 
indispensable magazine for every teacher 
who feels that his influence on the lives of 
his charges extends beyond the teaching of 
the three “R’s.” 


A most important monthly feature is the Program 
for Discussion at Parent-Teacher meetings and 
child study groups prepared especially for The 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE by the Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America. Thousands of Parent-Teacher 
Associations and other groups use this program 


regularly. 
YOUR REWARD 
FOR PROMPTNESS 


To introduce The PARENTS’ 


MAG- 


AZINE to you we are making a special 
offer of 6 months ($1.50 news-stand value) 
for only $1. And as an additional reward 
for promptness, we will send you a copy of 
“HOW NORMAL CHILDREN GROW” 
entirely FREE if you mail Gift Coupon at 
once! 


Officially cooperating in the publication of 
this magazine are Teachers College, Columbia 
University; University of Minnesota; State 
University of lowa; and Yale University. 
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any longer; she must teach boys and girls. 
She sees that the pupil is far more impor- 
tant than the book. The various types of 
activities and the number attempted will 
be limited only by the teacher's good 
judgment and by her time and energy. 
No teacher or school can do everything, 
and it is always foolish to attempt too 
much. Let her attempt no more than she 
can do comfortably and well. And, 
moreover, there must be plenty of time 
for the more or less formal drills and for 
the various forms of socialized expression, 
the latter being most educative if done 
rightly. Asin everything else, the teacher 
must use her good sense and keep her poise 
and perspective. 

The creative teacher is usually a happy 
and an efficient teacher; happy because 
she is efficient and efficient because she is 
happy. She is rendering her state and her 
nation a high and a most worthy service. 
The teacher who only hears pupils recite 
from a book is doing a pretty poor piece of 
work in this age of enlightenment and 
progress. The times demand citizens who 
have ideas, who can think straight, and 
who can do things. The good citizen is 
the one who has clear, correct life objec- 
tives, who has high ideals of citizenship, 
who is willing to do his part in carrying out 
the social scheme of things, and who has 
adequate and satisfactory ideas, attitudes 
and skills. Vitalized teaching and learn- 
ing in our American schools will, I believe, 
go a long way to produce the type of citi- 
zen so greatly in demand today. 


An Art Exhibit All Their Own 


(Continued from page 5) 


one could learn so much in one evening as 
the children have taught me tonight.”’ 

The announcement that follows, which 
served as our exhibit catalog, tells in detail 
how the various grades contributed in 
creative effort and in illustration of the 
regular course of study. 


THIRD ANNUAL DEMONSTRATION 
EXHIBIT 

Greenwood School 7:15 May 9, 1930 
To Our Guests: You will help the chil- 
dren greatly in taking care of the crowds if 
you will visit the rooms in the order named 
below and if you will follow the directions 
given by those children who have been 
officially designated to act as guides. 

Although it is contrary to traffic rules, 
PLEASE KEEP TO THE LEFT IN 
ALL ROOMS! 

Besides the mounted work in each room, 
you will find special exhibits and demon- 
strations. Take time to see each one of 
them in its entirety. If the exhibits or 
demonstrations are not clear to you, feel 
free to ask all the questions you care to. 


GRADE I 
Paper Cutting 
Carpenter Work 
A Foods Project 
A Clothing Project 
Painting at the Easel 
Japanese Exhibit 


GRADE II 
Lincoln Sand Table 
Illustrating Stories 
Color Mixing. ‘Tie-Dye Work 
Indian Exhibit and Activities 
Making Pottery by the Coil Method 
Original Costumes and Scenery. Han- 
sel and Gretel 


GRADE III 
Picture Show 
2. Drawing Trees 
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Clay Modeling 

Construction. City of Kirksville 

How the Title is Printed on ‘‘Quarterly 
Records.” 

PLEASE Go UPSTAIRS BY THE WEST 

STAIRWAY 


GRADE VI 


Une 


1. Free-hand Drawing 

2. Paper Construction 

3. Water Color Painting 

4. Painting Historical Murals 

5. A Geography Project—Fish 

6. A Geography Project—Cattle 

7. A Geography Project—Lumber 

GRADE IV 

1. Lettering 

2. Chalk Talks 

3. A Puppet Show 

4. Modeling Clay Puppets 

5. Painting Decorative Maps 

GRADE V 

1. Stenciling 

2. Picture Study 

3. Decorating Paper 

1, Pose Work—in Costume 

5. A Geography Project—Sheep 

6. How the Picture is Printed on ‘‘Quar- 

terly Records”’ 
KINDERGARTEN 
7:15-8:00 

1. Clay Modeling 

2. Peg-board Designing ° 

3. Free-hand Cutting and Drawing 

PLEASE GO DOWNSTAIRS BY THE EAST 


STAIRWAY 


Classroom Adventures in Finance 
(Continued from page 11) 


several elementary schools. Inspired by 
the ‘‘National Thrift Bulletin,’ these 
young financiers have set their goal as 
100% depositors in the school system. 

Standard tests have shown that banking 
has taught these children the amount of 
reading, spelling, arithmetic, history, 
geography and civics required by the 
state course of study. It has taught them 
to evaluate life si‘uations. It hastaught them 
much which our educators have as yet 
found no satisfactory way of measuring. 
To the critic who would say that ele- 
mentary school children cannot  under- 
stand money and credit, the officers and 
directors of the ‘“‘Fred A. Olds Bank and 
Trust Company” would answer, ‘‘Money 
is not alone a medium for which commodi- 
ties can be bought and sold. In the hands 
of a trained financier it may become a 
mighty service to humanity.” 


CHARTS FOR SEAT-WORK USE 
(Continued from page 39) 


The color chart may consist of oblongs 
of colored paper, red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, purple, brown, gray, black and white, 
pasted on a heavy mount and labeled; ora 
figure of a balloon man may be cut from 
paper. He holds strings in his hand and 
at the end of every string is a balloon, a 
circle of colored paper. Each balloon is 
labeled with its own color. Colored tiow- 
ers may be used, also, for achart of this kind. 

A number chart starting with zero and 
having the digits in the first vertical 
column, the tens in the second column, 
twenties, thirties and so on, each in their 
own columns, is most valuable, both for 
reading and writing numbers, for use in 
counting and in answering seat-work ques- 
tions as: What number comes after thirty- 
nine? What number comes before forty- 
seven? 

A bird chart and an animal chart are also 


valuable. These may be made by cutting 
out and pasting pictures of birds and 
animals on heavy mounts, labeling them 
as in the case of the other charts. A 
combined ‘‘people’’ and ‘family’? chart 
may be made by mounting pictures of 
men, women, boys, girls and babies and 
labeling them variously; under the picture 
of the man, the words man, father, uncle, 
under the woman, the words woman, 
mother, aunt, under the boy, boy and 
brother and under the girl, gir/ and sister. 

The social science class will take great 
delight in making class or individual charts 
as, for instance, a silk chart. From bits of 
silk material, cut things that are made of 
silk—little dresses, hats, handkerchiefs, 
stockings, umbrellas, ribbon, thread, 
gloves and other things that may occur to 
the children. A cotton chart could be 
made in the same way, also a wool and 
leather chart. Thinking of various arti- 
cles made from these materials is a valua- 
ble lesson in itself, while making the chart 
exercises the ingenuity in other ways. 

Attractive bakery and grocery charts 
can be made of the beautifully colored 
advertisements found in many of the cur- 
rent magazines. Magazine pictures also 
will make useful occupation charts featur- 
ing the postman, the milkman, policeman, 
hunter, lumberman, fisherman, wash- 
woman, baker, tailor, electrician, plumber, 
engineer, carpenter, fireman, in fact we 
can find a representation of nearly every 
occupation in these magazine pictures. 
The children themselves will enjoy find- 
ing the pictures. 

—MAvuDE M. GRANT, Monroe, Mich. 


EXERCISE IN SENSE TRAINING 

I believe that one of the most important 
functions of the modern kindergarten is to 
develop specifically the five senses of the 
child—sight, hearing, touch, smell and 
taste. It is not enough to test the child's 
eyesight and hearing in the usual per- 
functory manner. More than that must 
be accomplished during that important 
first school year. 

I have found from personal experience 
that games are the best medium for this 
development. For example, to test the 
sense of sight, we place on the table five 
articles—scissors, crayon, a pencil, block 
and box. The child is asked to look 
at these objects carefully before leaving 
the room. While he is gone, another child 
removes one or more articles from the 
table. The child, upon returning, should 
be able to tell what is missing. This may 
be repeated until several have had a turn. 

We play an interesting game for auditory 
development. The game is played like, 
“Button, Button, Who’s Got the Button?” 
with this exception. After the button has 
been placed in someone’s hands, the person 
who has placed it there goes to the child 
who sits in the,center of the circle, with a 
drum or any instrument that makes a 
noise, and tells him who has the button. 
Then a third child is chosen to walk slowly 
around the circle, pausing a bit in front of 
each person. Meanwhile, the drummer 
beats lightly with the same rhythm until 
the child is exactly opposite the holder of 
the button. ‘Then he beats, still with the 
same rhythm but much louder. If the 
children’s sense of hearing is normally 
acute, they detect immediately the differ- 
ence in sound, and feel very proud to have 
guessed correctly. 

All children love games of blindfolding 
and in this manner the development of 
touch and smell is easily acquired. Let 
them pick up any article they touch and 
name it. The one who can correctly 
name the most, wins. Using Nature, 
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A better way of doing so many 
things—for instance, SEWING 
is a pleasant diversion with 


JIFF-EE CAP BOARD 


(Patent Applied For) 


because the JIFF-EE holds the work 
in the most convenient position for 
the operator— it keeps the’ material 
off the floor—and holds it in direct 


rays of the light, minimizing eye 
strain— 

You do more on a JIFF-EE be- 
cause you work in comfort, enjoying 


rocking-chair ease. 


Its price is only $3.00, 
delivered to you. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


60 Park Street Springfield, Mass. 


Used in all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Educationio 
the principal cities, fend for 
Ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
blackbo rds,siated cloth, black dia- 
mond slating, book elatea, erasers, 
crayons, crayon holders, easels, 
Diack board p'ate tn slabs, dividers 
polnters, stone slate blackboards 
etc. Manufactured only by tre 
NEW YORE 8'LICA1_ BOOKSLATE OG 
90-22-24 Vesey Sty New Yoru. 
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Why Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


ACING the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


A few drops of Murine Night 


and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


RINE 


‘OR Your 


FE HAVE represented the MILTON BRADLEY 
ComPaNY in above territory for over a quar- 
ter of a century. 

We will mail our catalog ‘‘A"’ listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 

Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and sub- 
scriptions for AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, for this 
territory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


Teachers will find 
PRIMER 
PICTURE AND 
WORD 
STAMPS 


very helpful. 


For sale by all 


school supply firms. 


HANS H. HELLESOE, 
2444 Ainslie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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herself, is perhaps the best way to deter- 
mine their knowledge of smell, flowers 
being an excellent example. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE, Walpole, Mass. 


A GIFT SUGGESTION 

Even very little children can clean off 
clam or oyster shells, paint them bright 
colors and shellac them for gifts. Mother 
might use one for a pin tray, or Dad might 
use his for an ash tray. More capable 
children like to experiment with original 
designs and apply them to shells, or glue on 
a picture or design cut from a magazine, 
before shellacking the entire surface. 

—JEANNETTE KIRIJAN, Vineland, N. J. 


How Milk Bottle Found Little 


Boy’s House 
(Continued from page 42) 

high boots and carrying a new large snow 
shovel. The dairyman carried Milk Bot- 
tle. The street cleaner shoveled a path in 
front of them, up one street and down 
another, until they came to Little Boy’s 
house. Peering out of a corner of the 
snowy yard, Jack Frost saw brave Milk 
Bottle, who would not be joked with, com- 
ing. He curled up his toesand flew away. 

And what do you suppose happened? 

Milk Bottle reached Little Boy in time 
for breakfast! 


A Pageant of Time 
(Continued from page 23) 


How many seasons in year? 

How many people in the whole pageant? 

Name of year. 

Measuring posters. 

Equalization: large, larger, small, small- 
er, equal size. 

Number of inches wide and long. 

Counting number of _ illustrations 
brought. 

STORY-TELLING 

In this study of the year there is a wide 
scope for many nature stories, holiday, and 
history stories. 


IDEALS, ATTITUDES AND HABITS 

Politeness in waiting turns, also in 
judging other people’s work. 

Unselfishness in working together for 
whole. 

Perseverance in finishing work begun. 

Self-reliance in doing one’s part well. 

Initiative in bringing and _ selecting 
proper material and in judging materials 
brought, 


Pictures in Art Appreciation 
(Continued from page 26) 


wagons stirring up the dust as they rolled 
past. There lay the inspiration for-Howard 
Pyle’s artistic contribution to the story 
lore of childhood. He caught native 
aspects and the meaning of American life. 
In the colors all children love, reds, rang- 
ing from the rosy tints of romance, yellow 
of gold sunsets, the green of forests and 
the purple-blue of the sea, Mr. Pvle 
painted Robin Hood, King Arthur and his 
companions, the people who made Ameri- 
can history, and the fairy-folk of ‘‘Pepper 
and Salt’’ and ‘‘The Wonder Clock.” 
Howard Pyle was an American painter 
of note. We have had scarcely another 
artist with his breadth of composition and 
richness of color. He also founded a 
school of native art at Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, in his later years, that successfully 
carried on the spirit of design he had put 
into American painting. There were no 
tuition fees; the requisites for admission 
were a desire to learn, and latent ability. 
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From this school went N. C. Wyeth, 
Jessie Willcox Smith, Violet Oakley, 
Elizabeth Shippen Green, names to juggle 
with in the field of children’s illustration. 
Among Mr. Pyle’s pupils was a young 
Quaker whose childhood had been warped 
by the severity of his home life and the 
weakness of a frail body. Recovered in 
health, after living in Arizona and at Lake 
Saranac, Maxfield Parrish had become 
saturated with the mystic color values of 
mountains and flowered valleys, and their 
incomparable blues. 

Mr. Parrish brought also to the Pyle 
school of art the vision of fantasy, that no 
measure of drab youth had quenched. 
Ife immediately found an original place in 
illustration, stage design and the painting 
of murals. The color and mystery of 
nature now expressed themselves as he 
painted the ‘‘Arabian Nights’ scene, 
Kenneth Graham's ‘‘Golden Age” and 
Eugene Field’s ‘‘Poems of Childhood.” 
Ile could see, beyond his realistic studies of 
composition, figure and color, a vision that 
colored space and peopled mists. The 
contribution of Maxfield Parrish to Ameri- 
can art is an interpretation of the soul of 
our trees, rocks and clouds, and a belief in 
the integrity of the imagination. 

Much of the work of these master artists 
of the nursery and children’s bookshelf is 
easily available. It deserves to be widely 
studied, The pictures, suitably framed, 
should be enjoyed by children at home 
and in the schoolroom in connection with 
the literature they illustrate. The lives of 
these artists of childhood read like the 
stories they loved, for their work keeps 
faith with the body of folk tradition which 
is one of our proofs of the integrity of life. 


Activities in Recreational 
Reading 


(Continued from page 19) 
Asia. 

A fifth grade became interested through 
their geography work in reading about 
the countries of Asia. The teacher read 
excerpts from interesting books listed in 
their geographies and public library lists. 
The reading was done outside of school 
and voluntary reports given in class. No 
grouping was done; as one child finished a 
report other children contributed informa- 
tion on the same country. 


Musical Instruments. 

Children in a sixth grade were referring 
to musical instruments by such phrases as 
“that black instrument’ rather than by 
name. ‘The teacher brought a number of 
instruments to the classroom and talked 
about them with the class. The children 
were eager to know their names and use. 
They suggested reading about them, and it 
was decided that each child should select 
one instrument about which he would 
find information. ‘The reports were made 
the following day and interesting stories 
were told in connection with some of the 
instruments and their history. 

Moths. 

A cocoon brought into the 5 A classroom 
in the fall and kept through the winter 
inspired one class to ask if they might 
gather material pertaining to the life his- 
tory of the moth. Book lists were con- 
sulted and material gathered. Children 
read and discussed their findings in class. 
Later, the group asked to do some reading 
on the trees of Minnesota and the same 
procedure was followed. 

Nature Lovers. 

Luther Burbank had been discussed in 
connection with a nature lesson in a 6 B 
class,and the teacher asked the children to 
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name others who had made contributions 
to our knowledge in regard to plant and 


animal life. A list was compiled including 
Burroughs, Audubon and Miller. The 
stories of Ernest Thompson Seton and 
articles of Theodore Roosevelt were men- 
tioned. The class worked in_ groups, 
taking as their general topic ‘‘Lovers of 
Nature,’ each group reading about one 
person. The groups reported to the class as 
a whole, selecting interesting bits of biog- 
raphy or natural history to read or report. 


Current Events. 

lo stimulate the pupils in a 6 A class to 
have an interest in civic situations and to 
develop a broad social background through 
the habit of wide reading, newspapers and 
magazines were brought into the school- 
room. The children selected topics of 
current interest on which to report and 
read them first to the members of their 
group. Those having the best selections, 
in the opinions of the group, read them to 
the class. The class discussed the events 
and expressed opinions concerning them. 


Good Times Together 


(Continued from page 25) 


How we get calcium, iron and other 
minerals through the food we eat. 

Stories of experiments with plants and 
vegetables. 

Habits that influence growth. 

Food for a day’s work and play. 

IV 
SIGNS OF THE SEASON 

This program can be planned around 
interesting things that are found out of 
doors in January. Stories of discovery. 
Drawings by the children illustrating what 
they have found, or materials that can be 
brought in, make these stories more inter- 
esting. 

Suggestions for things to do: 


1. Look in the snow for tracks of the 
rabbit and the squirrel. The best time to 
discover them is after a fall of snow. In 
the south look for signs of early flowers. 

2. Arethey harvesting and storing ice in 
your vicinity? ‘This is an interesting story. 

3. Does the wintergreen berry grow 
where you live? Find the glossy leaves 
and the brilliant berries. -Show them to 
the class and tell how and where you 
found them. 

4. Study how the birds’ nests are built, 
because now the nests are deserted and 
the trees are bare, so that they can readily 
be seen. Do not disturb them but find 
out all you can about them. What other 
things can you do in January in the out of 
doors where you live? 


SNow GAMES FOR THE WINTER 

PLAYGROUND 

Snow Target 
Snow and ice remind us of the Eskimos. 
They have a game in which they throw 
stones at a target. We make a snow game 
out of this. We build a snowman for the 
target and then use stones or small snow- 
balls to throw at the target. The children 
decide how many points shall be counted 
when they hit the head, hat, body or legs 

of the snowman. 

Ring Pins 
The Eskimos play another game in 
which they toss a perforated bar and catch 
it on anivory point. We make this sport 
into a game like quoits. We drive a part 
of a broomstick, 2 feet in length, into the 
ground or into solid snow which will hold 
it, so that about 18 inches extend upward 
from the ground. We make rings of 
twigs or reeds about 6 inches in diameter, 
and wind these with string or raffia in 
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different colors. We stand from 6 to 10 
feet away and try to throw the rings over 
the stick. We count 2 for ourselves each 
time a ring lands on the broomstick. We 
play singly or in teams. We play this 
game onthesnow oronthegrass. Weplay 
it all through the year. 


A Snowball Relay 

The players line up, an even number in 
each line. All face in the same direction. 
Some goal ahead is decided upon, a fence, a 
tree or something which can be seen. On 
‘‘go,”’ the first one in each line makes a 
snowball, runs to goal, leaves it and returns, 
touches the next one and goes to the end of 
the line. The second runner makes snow- 
ball, runs to goaland returns, carrying the 
two balls, touches the next one and goes to 
end of line. The third runner makes the 
two balls into one, runs to goal, leaves it 
and returns. This is repeated until the 
last player on one side carrying a large ball, 
which has grown from small ones and the 
small ball which this last runner made, 
comes in victorious. The game is over. 


A Snow Dance for Indoors 
This is adapted from an old Russian 
folk dance called the ‘Snow Storm.”’ 
The music is any good rhythm for running. 
The children run in with partners and 
form in a double circle. Stand beside 
partners, all facing in the same direction. 
Now the outside circle faces to the rear, 
so that partners, though still standing be- 
side each other, are facing in opposite 
directions. All the children are snowflakes. 
1. Run 8 short steps forward in the 
direction in which each circle is facing and 
move arms lightly like snowflakes falling. 
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Turn and run 8 short steps back to partners. 
Repeat (1). 

2. Run around partners in 8 short 
steps and move arms lightly like falling 
snowflakes. Repeat (2). 

3. Those in the inside circle face center 
and stand, moving arms as lightly as snow- 
flakes falling, while those in the outside 
circle run completely around the circle 
and back to places. 

4. Repeat (1). 

5. Each one of the snowflakes turns 
around himself in little running steps, as 
though blown around by the wind, and 
sinks down on'the ground. Lie very still 
for a moment, then take partners and van- 
ish, for the sun has melted the snowflakes. 

All through the dance let the children 
listen for the end of a rhythm rather than 
counting. 


Beautifying the Classroom 
(Continued from page 28) 
design that lends itself to many purposes. 
If the Dutch girl will hold a basket of 
fiowers from either hand, it would be a fine 
lesson in painting or crayon coloring for a 
frieze. It would make an excellent illustra- 
tion to correlate with the geography of 
Holland. If you omit the apron on design 
5, and paste a small calendar pad just 
below the hands, she becomes the mount 
for a beautifulcalendar. Withsmallchanges 
she might hold Dad’s pipe, be a doorstop, or 
the decoration on a pair of book-ends. 
Next month we shall specialize in 
patriotic motifs, figure drawing, more 
lessons in color study and design and a 
new problem in valentine making. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
The GEO. M. HENDRY CoO., Limited 


129 Adelaide Street West 


WRITE FOR 


Toronto 2, Ont. 
CATALOGUE 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER 
POSITIONS—Our F Entire West 


BRANCH OFFICE 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS: "AGENCY 


410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG 


WILLIAM RUFFER, Px 


NCAPOLIS. MINN 
O.. DENVER, COLO 


Largest Teacher’s Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, ‘How to Apply and Secure Promo- 
tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, ete.,ete.,”’ free to members; 50c to non-members. 
Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


exceptionally low price. 


Card Sewing, $0.70 

Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 

10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 


GIFTS for the Little Ones 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two children at an 


Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


Murray St. NEW YORK 
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KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Pp | RR VY KINDERGARTEN 
NORMAL SCHOOL 

ee Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 
Three-year course for high school graduates desiring to 
become nursery school, kindergarten, primary, and play- 
ground teachers. Limited enrollment insures personal 


attention. Supervised practice teaching. University 
credits. Send for booklet ‘‘Training Children.” 


Harriot Hamblen Jones, Principal, 25 Huntington Ave., Room 77, Boston, Mass. 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Kindergarten—Primary Training 
University Credits 


100 RIVERWAY BOSTON, MASS. 
FORMERLY 

NATIONAL COLLEGE an 

OF EDUCATION Eeanetary Coleg 

i Spring Term Opens February 2d 

CATALOG 

Box Ell, Sheridan Road, Evanston, Ill. 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


INDUSTRIAL WORK. DORMITORY. 


Address Secretary, 


29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 


A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL COLLEGE 


Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 


Kindergarten, Primary, Playground, Nursery Schools. Accredited. 


Dormitory 
in best residential district of Hyde Park. 


Fine equipment. Send for catalog. 


ADDRESS REGISTRAR Box 50 


616 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 


of the Kate Baldwin 
FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 
Savannah, Georgia 


For information, address 
HORTENSE M. ORCUTT, Principal of the Training School and 
Supervisor of Kindergartens 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


MISS JENNY HUNTER’S 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


70 Central Park West, Cor. 67th Street 
NEW YORK 


M | LLS TRAINING 


SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TEACHERS 
66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
Two- and three-year courses for kindergarten and pri- 
mary teachers accredited by leading universities to- 
ward degree in Education. High standards. Excellent 
equipment. Exceptional residence facilities. Admission 

September and February. Send today for catalog K C. 


ILLMAN TRAINING SCHOOL 


For Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 


and Three-Year Courses 


Residence for Limited Number 


A. T. ILLMAN, Principal, Box K, 4000 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Culver-Smith Kindergarten 
Training School 


11 North Marshall St., Hartford, Conn. 
SEVENTEENTH YEAR—1930-1931 


Catalogue sent on application 


ADVERTISE 


YOUR TRAINING SCHOOL 
IN AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The oldest and most important publication in its 


field—and the only kindergarten periodical reach- 
ing a large number of first grade teachers who 


are logical prospects for kindergarten training. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


